OROCCO IN LIQUIDATION. From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Storm. — Developing. 


STORM. 
(COUNTY WEXFORD) 


There's a storm is blowing up from 
the sea 

—That Christ in mercy may save us 
all— 

For the waves are lapping the harbor 
wall, 

An’ dirty weather it’s sure to be. 

The storm-dog' shone in the morning 
sky — 

And the waves to the west are ten 
foot high. 

God in Heaven! the waves are white— 

Yet You watch near the boats to-night! 


For it’s sure enough when the shad- 
ows fall 

Sorrow will come for some of us here, 

In the cold black night with its cold 
black fear; 

Fear of the sea and fear of the squall. 

A woeful thing it is to be wed 

To a man that looks to the sea for 
bread! 

Holy Mary, pity our plight, 

Let you pray for our men to-night! 


There’s Patrick is in it and Christy 
too, 

A soft young lad an’ he not sixteen— 

An’ his brother drowned last Hallow 
E’en— . 

God help his mother, what will she do? 

She had a right to have bid him stay, 

But the young lads fret till they go 
away. 

God keep Christy and John in sight, 

Save them both from their death to- 
night! 


There is Daniel Connor and young 
Tom Byrne 

With a child at home not three days 
old; 

But it’s hungry the child will be and 
cold 

If there’s no man in it, nor wage to 
earn; 

An’ lonesome herself will be this day 

That’s sick and weak an’ her mai 
away. 

Heart of Heaven, pity her fright, 

Send her comfort this long black night! 


1 “3 torm-dog,” rainbow. 


The wind of the world is lashing the 
sea, 

The waves lep high like men at a fair, 

Wicked old men with their silvery hair. 

Sorrow and weeping for some one 
there'll be, 

Toil for the men an’ danger and fear, 

With the cold black death that is wait- 
ing near. 

God Almighty, pity their plight, 

Let Christ walk on the waves to-night! 

W. M. Letts. 
The Spectator. 


DEVELOPING. 


Strange to think that in the darkness 
of this little, silent room, 

Where the lantern’s steady crimson 
gleams—a red eye—in the gloom, 

I can watch imprisoned sunbeams 
weaving pictures in their loom. 


Just one flash of Time’s swift shuttle 
so'—that made them! There they 
creep 

Slowly out upon the plate here, as a 
dream creeps out on sleep 

When the awakening soul remembers 
long-lost thoughts from out the 
deep. 


come then, streets and 
fields end orchards far 


There they 
cities, 
away— 

I can almost smell the blossom, hear 
the children there at play—— 

I alone thus vainly watching the re- 
birth of yesterday. 


So sometimes, when I am weary, out 
upon my mind’s blank plate 
Creep slow pictures that were graved 
there long ago by careless Fate, 
Hidden deep in Memory’s dark-room 

they like buried sunbeams wait— 


Strange old pictures, long forgotten, 
left unrecked of in my brain, 
Till comes Memory with her lantern, 

pours some scent, some old refrain, 
Like a liquid spell upon them, and, be- 
hold, all’s clear again! 
Isobel W. Hutchison. 


Chambers’s Journal. 





Morocco in Liquidation. 


MOROCCO IN LIQUIDATION. 


A small German cruiser has been 
rolling her bilge-keels clear on the 
Atlantic swell in front of a mud-hole 
on the Moroccan coast, and the whole 
of Europe is agog! What does it all 
mean? 

The English and the French Press 
have given us interpretations enough. 
The naval terrorists maintain that Ger- 
many is on the point of seizing a Mo- 
roccan port to create out of the ruined 
Portuguese Casbah at Agadir an anti- 
dote to Gibraltar. The rabid diplo- 
matists of the Press would have us 
believe that Germany by her summary 
act has taken the Algeciras Treaty and 
torn it into shreds. The militarists 
would impress upon us that the wicked 
Prussian is trailing his coat because 
the moment is propitious to launch 
lezions in pickel-haubes over the French 
border. 

With the reservation that it will 
never be possible to convert Agadir 
into anything of the nature naval ex- 
cept a weakness, all these contentions 
may be the truth in its exaggerated 
form, or, shall it be said, in its ulti- 
mate address. A study, however, of 
recent events in Morocco will give an 
explanation to the German interven- 
tion, which, if not as sensational as 
we have been led to believe, is suffi- 
ciently serious to have warranted the 
guarded language of the Prime Min- 
ister when he referred to the creation 
of a new situation in the Moroccan 
question. Before entering upon a dis- 
cussion of recent events in Barbary, it 
is necessary that something should be 
known of the Hinterland of this won- 
derful country. To the majority of 
the people in Europe, Morocco presents 
the mental picture of a stretch of 
sand-dunes and a few palm-trees, with 
an occasional camel thrown in. These 
artistic mind-pictures have been raised 


by a confusion of the geographical 
senses—a confusion which connects 
Morocco with the superficial impres- 
sions formed by visitors to the open 
ports in Aigeria and Tunisia. This 
confusion is completed with a touch 
of Cairo and the all-absorbing desert 
otf the Sahara painted in. With re- 
gaurd to Algeria, the casual estimate 
has been based upon artistic misrepre- 
sentations. The desert, the camel, and 
the palm-tree, however desolate and 
inattractive in real life, make fascin- 
ating studies for brush and pencil. 
The artist can find the cornfield and 
the vineyard without going.so far 
afield as Northern Africa. He conse- 
quently depicts Algeria as a desert in 
spite of the fact that the strong, al- 
most fierce Algerian wine is the foun- 
dation of the largest amount of red 
wine consumed in France. In sym- 
pathy with better known Algeria, Bar- 
bary has likewise suffered. In reality 
the Hinterland of Morocco differs very 
little from the south of Spain. It is as 
well watered, as fertile, and to some 
extent possesses a more salubrious cli- 
mate. The Spaniards since the days 
of Ferdinand and Isabella have ex- 
travagantly claimed that the southern 
boundaries of Spain were the Atlas 
Mountains. With more truth the 
Moors could have said that the north- 
ern confines of Morocco were the Pyre- 
nees. Forgetting the camel and the 
palm-tree, and thinking of the valley 
of the Guadalquivir,’ the student can 
picture the fertile valleys of the Sebu, 
Regrez, and Sus, and their network 
of tributaries. These sweet waters 
produce millions of acres of wheat, 
barley, vines, and millets. The soil is 
so strong that it asks but little labor 
from the husbandman, and the coun- 


1 Guadalquivir is itself a corraption of the 
Moorish name ‘“*‘Wad el Kebir,’’ which is 
Arabic for the “Great River.”’ 
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try is so sparsely populated that thou- 
sands upon thousands of acres remain 
virgin and unproductive. It is certain 
that the bottom of its agricultural 
wealth can never be approached by its 
present inhabitants. Yet withal it is, 
as much as is Spain, a white man’s 
land. The cooling influence of the At- 
lantic is felt throughout the hottest 
months of the summer as far inland 
as the Algerian frontier. The rains 
come in stated season in the same 
manner as the monsoon in India. Ex- 
cept for a few weeks before the sum- 
mer rain, the climate is exquisite. 
Flowers bloom with a rank exuberance 
that is only equalled in Asia Minor. 
So much, then, for the agricultural 
wealth of this fair land. Of the min- 
eral assets it is impossible to speak 
with accuracy at present. The prevail- 
tng belief is that in Northern Morocco 
the mineral wealth is only a moderate 
proposition. In the practically un- 
known Atlas region, the reports of 
such daring prospectors as have set 
foot upon the fringe of this immense 
territory are encouraging almost to the 
dreams of avarice. What the reader, 
however, should understand, is that 
Sarbary is preeminently a white 
man’s land, and that is why the Pan- 
ther, and now the Berlin, are rolling 
their bilge-keels clear in that terrific 
Atlantic swell. 

The Algeciras Treaty, 
as its intention the pacification of Mo- 
rocco «s a field for international com- 
merce, gave to France and Spain 
spheres of influence for police purposes. 
The French as a nation are as capable 
as colonists as the Spaniards are in- 
capable, which is high compliment to 
the French. In the matter, however, 
of open trade competition with British 
and German trading firms, neither 
France nor any other country can hold 
its own without some preferential ad- 
vantage. With the exception of the 
sugar trade, France cannot seriously 


which had 
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compete at this moment either with 
British or German houses. France, 
therefore, has to look for preferential 
advantages. As her police duties 
brought her into military conflict with 
the Moors of Shawia, she, not unwisely, 
converted her successes into commer- 
cial advantages. Supporting the suc- 
cessful usurper Mulai Hafid, she guar- 
anteed to keep Shawia loyal to him. 
Jt must be allowed that she carried out 
her promise. Although it is impossible 
to suppurt the methods employed in 
preparing Shawia for military occupa- 
tion, yet the results toe international 
trade niay be said to have justified the 
means. The Spaniards had a far more 
convincing opportunity in Melilla, as 
their action was not marred by a “Casa- 
blanca incident,” but they were in- 
capable of turning their affair even to 
advantage to themselves, much less to 
Europe at large. Since General D’ 
Amade’s operations in the Shawia, and 
the subsequent occupatior of the 
Shawia littoral, Casablanca has devel- 
oped into a trading port and district 
of first-class importance. Melilla, in 
spite of General Marina’s 60,000 men, 
is still a Spanish presidio of snean com- 
mercial significance. While Casablanca 
mow sends cereals, wool, and skins to 
the ends of the world, Melilla’s high- 
est ambitions centre in market-garden 
produce for Malaga. 

The French successes ir the Shawia, 
however. when taken in conjunction 
with the Anglo-French Agreement that 
led to the entente cordiale, had a deep 
international significance. Mulai Hafid, 
the pretender, when he made himself 
secure on the throne, foolishly ren- 
dered himself responsibie for his 
brother Abdul Aziz’s European engage- 
ments. This piaced the new Sultan 
irretrievably in the debt of France. 
As money makes money, so does debt 
create debt, and in spite of his acces- 
sion promises to his people, Mulai Ha- 
fid was soon increasing his country’s 
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indebtedness to France. The result 
was the French Military Mission to 
Fez. It was quite obvious that, after 
the Anglo-French Agreement, the old 
unofficial Sir Harry Mac ean military 
régime could not continue. France had 
to arrange some security that the mon- 
eys advanced to Mulai Hafid should 
not be cast upon the waters by reason 
of a new usurpation. In the past the 
only way that Moroccan Sultans have 
been able to keep their throne has been 
by maintaining a small corps of mer- 
cenaries and then enlisting one half of 
the tribes to punish and extort money 
from the other half. The paid mer- 
cenaries just kept the balance for the 
Sultanate between the warring tribes- 
men. 

The officers of the French Mission, 
however, had other instructions. Their 
business was not only to train the mer- 
cenaries, but to effect as well a com- 
plete ascendancy over tbe Sultan. 
They were also to make him provide 
sufficient funds to create a European 
led, armed, and drilled force that 
would enable the Maghzen to deal with 
all its subjects at one and the same 
time, without enlisting one tribe to 
defeat the next. Colonel Mangin 
was the head of this military 
mission. An officer of Algerian 
Tirailleurs, with a force of char- 
acter bordering almost upon genius, he 
set about his work with an enthusiasm 
that soon changed the complexion of 
the Maghzen’s attitude to its subjects. 
The enlisted Arabs, under their French 
officers, made excellent soldiers. The 
Sultan, basking in the favor of France, 
and prompted by El Glawi, his rapa- 
cious Grand Vizier, soon discovered 
that his French-led troops were an in- 
Strument, if used for extortion, the 
like of which he had never possessed 
before. No longer was it necessary to 
aly himself with one section of the 
tribes to squeeze money from the next. 
He could walk out as he wished and 
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collect undue and unjust revenues from 
all and sundry just when the spirit or 
the empty cash-box prompted him. It 
was here that Mangin fell short of 
genius. He, prompted no doubt by 
the desire to blood the troops he had 
so efficiently trained, aided and abetted 
the Sultan in his rapacious treatment 
of his subjects, little realizing that by 
his actions he was charting the estu- 
ary of the Sus for the German anchor 
that is holding there to-day. The 
tribesmen also realized the new dan- 
ger that had come to them with the 
arrival of the French officers at Fez. 
They saw that the Sultan was now 
about to become an absolute ruler, 
whereas in the past he only had power 
provided they did not combine against 
him. They knew the ways of a Magh- 
zen with absolute power. They con- 
ferred together, and agreed to revolt 
and destroy this Sultan and his French 
following before it became too late. 
This led to the investment of Fez and 
the ultimate despatch of General Moin- 
ier and a relief force to the capital. 
The German attitude at this point 
requires very careful study. For diplo- 
matic subtlety and the genius of wait- 
ing, it must commend itself to all who 
appreciate astute human _ restraint. 
While Colonel Mangin, lapping glory 
from the Paris Press, was losing his 
head, Dr. Vassal, the German Consul, 
wus stealthily stalking him amid the 
flowers and fountains of Fez. The day 
that the investment of Fez was raised 
by the near approach of Moinier’s re- 
lief force, Dr. Vassal had Colonel Man- 
gin “stone dead”; and if it had not 
been for the near approach of the cor 
onation of King George, the Panther 
might have cast anchor at Agadir then. 
There was nothing, however, to be 
lost by waiting. It was well that 
France should continue to do the “dirty 
work” of accustoming the Moors to 
the unveiling of their capital. There 
were military risks attached to it; and 
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whether the occupation of the sacred 
“Mecca” of Barbary were effected 
peacefully or at a heavy price in blood, 
it would not endear France to the peo- 
ple of the country. German interests 
could well afford to stand aloof and 
wait. The inefficient pin-pricks by the 
Spaniards from Larache were sufficient 
to keep alive the international aspects, 
while at any moment the country that 
had not assisted at the sacrilege of Fez 
could “step in” as the ill-treated Moor’s 
best friend. 

It had to be seen, also, what engage- 
ments Mulai Hafid might propose to 
enter into with the French force that 
had come to his relief at his invita- 
tion. It is not to be believed that 
France entered lightly into the stu- 
pendous expense of these difficult oper- 
ations simply to save the lives of the 
few Europeans, who might easily have 
left Fez under safe-conduct to the coast 
by consent of the invading rebels. 
France, naturally enough, wished to 
gain rights and privileges in the in- 
terior similar to those she had acquired 
in Shawia. It is equally obvious that 
it is Germany’s intention to thwart her. 
The story of a treaty between Mulai 
Hafid and the French Government as 
the outcome of the occupation of the 
latter’s capital is denied. We know, 
however, that Mulai Hafid has offi- 
cially intimated to the French Govern- 
ment that unless a French force be 
left in Fez, he himself will leave the 
capital when the French army is with- 
drawn. That is tantamount to a treaty 
that permits the French to remain in 
occupation as a Palace guard. Also, 
we know that the Sultan has agreed 
that the present French expeditionary 
force shall be employed in opening up 
the Berber country between Mekinez 
and Shawia, and establishing, if pos- 
sible, that which has never existed be- 
fore, namely, a direct communication 
between Casablanca and the capital,— 
perhaps in a little time a concession 
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for a railway communication. Al 
these arrangements, if not confirmed 
in writing, give to France the same 
indefinite mission that was undertaken 
by England, and in terrorem acquiesced 
in by the jealous Powers, with regard 
to Egypt in 1880. However much 
German diplomacy may be content 
that France should undertake the 
“dirty work” in the opening up of Mo- 
rocco to European enterprise, and how- 
ever much it may hope to profit by 
the bitterness that French action has 
engendered in the Moorish mind, Ger- 
many is not unmindful of what has 
resulted in Egypt from the vague and 
indefinite mission that British diplo- 
macy then undertook. Germany has 
no intention that France’s mission shall 
be either indefinite or interminable. 
The presence of the Berlin off Agadir 
is the first earnest of this. The writer 
is not sure that in the abstract it is 
not really a kindly act. This may be 
a bizarre view to take, but it is prob- 
able that the hot-headed Frenchmen at 
the head of the Fez mission are trav- 
elling too fast with their pliable Sultan, 
and that this is a reminder that there 
are “wait-a-bit” thorns in this Morocco 
question that are worthy of consider- 
ation, and also that, though the occu- 
pation of Fez by a French army has 
given to France many of the responsi- 
bilities of conquest, yet it has con- 
ferred upon her none of the rights. 

In simple language, Germany con- 
siders that the ascendancy which the 
French have now gained at the capital 
has reached the limit which German 
interests can afford. The first period 
indicated by the Algeciras Act expires 
this winter. It is expedient, therefore, 
to Germain ambitions that the ques- 
tion of Morocco be reopened by the 
Powers’ chiefly concerned before 
France creates a leverage for herself 
in the capital that may upset future 
deliberations. The fait accompli, as the 
Germans sardonically enough realized 
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when they made their official an- 
nouncement of the Agadir project, al- 
ways presents forceful difficulties in 
the council chambers. The presence of 
the German warship at the mouth of 
the Sus is a definite earnest that 
Germany intends the future of Mo- 
rocco to be a matter of Interna- 
tional discussion and arrangement. 
Also it will serve the double purpose 
of providing a very accurate test of 
the value of the Anglo-French entente, 
upon which point neither Germany, 
nor yet France herself, nor ourselves, 
seem to be very certain. As to the 
matter of justification, unfortunately 
France herself has furnished some 
justification. It has already been 
stated in this paper that upon the day 
that the investment of Fez was raised, 
Dr. Vassal, the German Consul at Fez, 
had Colonel Mangin, head of the 
French Military Mission, “stone dead.” 
By this it was meant that Mangin, 
with his head inflated by the personal 
adulation that the Parisian Press had 
poured upon him, permitted § the 
French-trained, French-officered troops 
of the Maghzen to descend upon the 
peaceful homesteads of the Uled 
Jamma tribesmen, and to burn, ravish, 
loot, and destroy as to them seemed 
sufficient. As the result of this atro- 
cious license, much property of Brit- 
ish and German protected Moors was 
destroyed, and children of tender years 
were torn from their homes, and, after 
being ravished, were sold in the streets 
of Fez into life-long slavery for a few 
silver coins. When officially remon- 
strated with by the representatives of 
friendly European Powers, the leader 
of the French Mission is said to have 
replied, “There are no rights of pri- 
vate life and property in a rebel coun- 
try.” There are other excesses upon 
the slate that have been permitted dur- 
ing the French control of Mulai Hafid’s 
action. Reference need not be made 
to these. It will be sufficient for Ger- 
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man diplomacy to say, which it can 
unfortunately say with truth, “But 
what guarantee have we that this self- 
imposed French régime is for the ulti- 
mate benefit of the people of the coun- 
try? Here are the undisputed facts 
of what the French representatives 
have countenanced in the past—have 
supported, since those responsible have 
not been removed from their posts. 
Apart from equality of treatment in 
the matter of commercial interests, we 
must have international guarantees on 
humanitarian grounds.” 

yerman diplomacy rarely makes a 
mistake, and it can be brutally frank 
when brutal frankness serves a pur- 
pose. It is almost certain that France 
is face to face with a situation when 
it will please German diplomacy to be 
frank. It knows what the effect of a 
humanitarian screech, if properly 
pitched, can have in this country. The 
presence of the German ship at Agadir, 
therefore, must be looked upon as a 
roughly-handled plug to join the cir- 
cuit between the expiring Algeciras 
Agreement and the present French as- 
cendancy with the Sultan at Fez. The 
impression that Germany has seized 
upon Agadir with the intention of 
claiming it in a subsequent partition 
of Morocco, is hardly a rational view 
to take of the incident at present. 
Those who light-heartedly talk of con- 
verting these open Moroccan bar-ports 
on the Atlantic seaboard, are recom- 
mended to study the Admiralty charts 
and sailing directions before they are 
carried away by their fears. It would 
not matter how many millions sterling 
Germany was prepared to spend on 
Agadir in converting it into a naval 
base; it would still be, to the intents 
and purposes of naval gunnery, an 
open port. It was Admiral Shamimura 
of the Japanese navy who said of 
naval bases, “Their strength is com- 
mensurate with their distance from 
the sea,”—an axiom which landsmen 
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who discuss naval matters should in- 
scribe well within their hearts. But 
even if Agadir could be converted into 
an inland haven,—which all the wealth 
of the Indies could not effect,—the 
value of such a detached coaling-sta- 
tion would be doubtful, since it con- 
nects with no line of supporting bases. 
Naval strategists tell us that detached 
havens, such as Wei-hai-wei, are a 
strategical weakness unless they are to 
be evacuated at the outbreak of war. 
The idea of the Germans dreaming of 
converting Agadir into a _ protected 
coaling-station from which the con- 
verted liners may emulate in the next 
great war the historical corsairs of 
Salee, and prey upon the world’s ship- 
ping, seems ,to the writer fantastical, 
when anything that lay within a sea- 
wall, that it would take years and 
millions to build, could be comfortably 
shelled from below the horizon. 

It must not be thought that the 
writer is antagonistic to the supremacy 
of French interests in Morocco. Such 
is far from being the case. The ques- 
tion of Morocco, however, is not going 
to rest upon sentiment. The matter 
of any individual European Power hav- 
" ing a supremacy in Morocco is a mat- 
ter about which there can be no senti- 
ment. It will only be settled in the 
hardest school of international bargain- 
ing. This will be rendered the more 
difficult by the fact that at least one 
Power is prepared to fight for the 
principles—or selfish motives, if the 
phrase be more apt—that it is her in- 
tention to impose. Herein lies the 
gravity and delicate character of the 
situation. Moreover, the impression 
that rests with the one Power prepared 
to fight, is that the other two Powers 
chiefly concerned are not prepared to 
accept the gauntlet given in earnest. 
It is for this reason that one must 
regret that France has been so badly 
served by the members of the French 
Mission at Fez. These actions will 
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enable German diplomacy to state a 
ease against France’s individual claims 
that one with a clear conscience can- 
not contravene. Such a knowledge 
weakens the convictions of a weak- 
Lacked ally, and German diplomacy is 
astule enough to know this. For the 
other part, we must have every ad- 
miration for the admirable way the 
relief force was commanded by Gen- 
eral Moinier. The campaign was no 
easy one. It was replete with trans- 
port difficulties from the moment that 
the transports dropped anchor at Casa- 
blanca, Rabat, or Mehidya. These 
open anchorages, exposing the ships 
to the swell of the Atlantic, often de- 
layed the discharge of cargo and 
troops for days. It is true that the 
fighting was not severe, since the Moor 
has been much overrated as an enemy. 
The difficulties of carrying sufficient 
food by camel transport, and the deli- 
cate handling of the unrebellious pop- 
ulace. were all operations that called 
for not only considerable military ad- 
ministrative efficiency, but a full quota 
of march discipline and political for- 
bearance. All these qualities General 
Moinier and his staff possessed to the 
full; and if the whole of French policy 
in Morocco could be judged by the 
conduct of the relief operations, France 
could face German obstructions with 
equanimity. 

As to the troops of France’s Co- 
lonial Army, they have called forth 
universal eulogiums from disinterested 
European observers. The Algerian 
Spahis and Tirailleurs are soldiers that 
France might well pit against the best 
trained troops in Europe. The Euro- 
pean Colonial Troops, Artillery and In- 
fantry, are, if anything, better in moral 
than the similar units of the line with 
their shorter service. The Senegalese, 
several battalions of which were em- 
ployed, are troops which, if held in 
reserve throughout a long day, could 
be employed for a close-combat issue 
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at nightfall with wonderful effect. 
Like the Japanese Infantry at the be- 
ginning of their war, they have a lust 
for killing, the instinctive cruelty and 
courage of the rapacious beast of prey, 
the primeval instinct that civilization 
denies to us of the West. The gen- 
eral standard of the officers of the 
French Colonial Army is not, perhaps, 
as high as will be found in the Fron- 
tier Army Corps. This, however, is 
counterbalanced by experience in war. 
The majority of the officers have seen 
service. What is bad with the French 
Army is its sanitary-discipline on the 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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march. This may be said to be prac- 
non-existent. Although the 
army was reinforced and fed by a 
single line of communication, no 
thought was ever taken for the poor 
unfortunates who might require the 
same camping-ground for the morrow. 
Pollution of water and general insan- 
itation were allowed to a degree that 
would have rendered our own sanita- 
tion officers speechless. The actual 
valor of the French officer and soldier 
is, as it has ever been, above dis- 
cussion. 


tically 


Kepi. 





SOCIALISM AND THE UNDERGRADUATE. 


The deliberations of the Cambridge 
Union Society were once conditioned 
and curtailed by a command from the 
Senate banning reference to events of 
a date less than thirty years old. This 
restriction has, of course, long been 
removed, and the difficulty the Society 
now experiences is to keep a certain 
stamp of its debaters from basing their 
speeches on contingencies that are not 
likely to occur before the passage of 
the next thirty years. But University 
undergraduate Socialists—with the ex- 
ception of a few mild and personal 


protests—have never suffered any re-, 


striction from the official governing 
body, and their earnest approach to 
martyrdom has been at the hands of 
their contemporaries. Oppression, how- 
ever, has by no means been the note 
of the growth of the party in the 
Universities, and from term to term, 
in full liberty, or, at worst, in some 
isolation, members have been gathered 
together in something not far short of 
a rate of geometrical progression. This 
rapidity of increase has taken its pace 
from the swift movement of English 
Socialism, though its quality has the 
uncertain and changing tint of Fabian- 


ism, rather than the hard strength and 
dull anger that informs the Socialism 
of English working men. The under- 
graduate is bitter and eager, not mo- 
rose and slow, in the development of 
his equalizing theories, and propaga- 
tion being part of his creed, he will 
put himself to endless trouble to se- 
cure a convert. His success owes a 
good deal to the attractive wrappers 
in which he hands about parcels of 
Socialist principles, and his whole case 
may be warmed (though by rather ar- 
tificial light) into an appearance of gen- 
erosity. 

The Universities have always pro- 
vided a market for new views, and 
Socialism has the revolutionary tinge 
that pleases a young palate. It is, of 
course, true to say that Oxford and 
Cambridge are predominantly Con- 
servative, but it must be added, that 
heterodoxy enjoys the activity and co- 
hesion of the support of a powerful 
minority. Conservatives speak  to- 
gether, but their united voice is soft 
and often sleepy; Liberals are fewer 
in number, but they make their voice 
heard. 

That preservative views predominate 
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is, of course, enough to turn some 
minds to an extreme ardour for change. 
A freshman surveying the course of 
his mental growth looks back with dis- 
taste to the conformity of his views 
to the prevalent tone of opinion at his 
school (a Liberal schoolboy of Conserv- 
ative parentage has surely never been 
found), and with surprise to his un- 
questioning assent to the dictates that 
ruled life and thought in the circle of 
his own home. Behind his sported 
oak, which foreshadows for the first 
time the intense possibilities of privacy, 
he disestablishes the most securely 
throned opinions and marks the end of 
his serfdom by a sort of honest anger 
at the eternal truths. It is unfortu- 
nate that freedom from one set of 
views must be paid for by subscription 
to a new code, which in the nature 
of things is not likely to have much 
substance. But to those who pass 
through this period of conscious men- 
tal emancipation (and they number 
probably one sixth of the yearly tide 
of freshmen) Socialism, it will be seen 
at once, provides seductive harborage. 
This, however, is not all. University 
Socialism offers a playground as well 
as fresh air. The freshman finds about 
him an apparatus for the activities for 
which in secret he has pined—serv- 
ice upon committees, a platform from 
which to hold forth, political friend- 
ships, and a general persuasion of re- 
formative effort. He has but to fill up 
a form that has come with the down- 
pour of tradesmen’s_ self-encomiums 
that descend into the waste paper 
basket of the freshman, and he will 
enjoy incorporation into a Fabian So- 
ciety and be entitled to the use of com- 
fortable club rooms. The initial cir- 
cular has probably been written in a 
style of impressive self-confidence and 
with a rather obvious affectation of 
restraint. 

It is difficult to preserve the faith 
without some activity, and this ready- 
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made course of service is irresistible to 
an ambitious freshman who has no 
tabulated views and who experiences a 
keen desire to make the most of him- 
self. There are cynics who darken the 
value of the voluntary public service 
performed in the world by attaching a 
slur of self-interest to its motive. 
There are occasions when it is not 
easy to meet the charges, but the de- 
fence may be shifted on to a more sat- 
isfactory basis by the recognition of 
activity of this sort as honorable in 
itself. Arguing with this definition it 
may be said in a frank and wholesome 
way that disinterestedness is rare in 
English public men, and the same may 
be extended to the undergraduate. He 
nurses his ideals and is ready with his 
sacrifices, but he is a politiciar first 
and foremost because he likes it. His 
round of interests and self-imposed 
duties is indeed a full and pleasant 
one, and it holds this primary advan- 
tage, that it presupposes a light and 
occasional attention to official study. 
Social boundary lines at the old Uni- 
versities are marked by games or oc- 
cupations rather than by birth or 
wealth, but there is one broad species 
of classification that walls off the ath- 
letic from the sedentary. One man 
has an eye on the future of the coun- 
try, and another is concerned with the 
of his College boat; and 
though the two interests are not mu- 
tually exclusive, the classification has 
a sort of rough accuracy. It is, of 
course, the non-athletic branch that 
supplies the young politician with his 
constituency, and it is quite large 
enough to make competition interest- 
ing and recognition well worth secur- 
ing. Before this body he comes and 
offers himself in due course to the de- 
lirious uncertainty of a contested elec- 
tion. From the first it is his difficulty 
and delight to impress, to conciliate, 
and finally to control this section of 
University thought. For him it is the 








country: it supplies an incentive and 
furnishes recognition and perhaps tri- 
umph. By this observant section a 
rising sun is noted, one of assured po- 
sition is accorded a suffi¢iency of re- 
spect, and a failure is ranked at his 
melancholy worth. No subject is more 
congenial at Oxford or Cambridge than 
the characters and performances of 
contemporaries, and an ambitious man 
is inclined to provide, more or less in- 
tentionally, scope for this agreeable 
garrulity. The occasions presented to 
him for establishing a reputation fol- 
low one another frequently. There are 
the Union debates, House meetings 
when impressive politicians from Lon- 
don may be questioned, meetings in 
the towns or villages where, in the ab- 
sence of critical minds, a wide range 
may be attempted. But these events 
are, as it were, full-dress functions, 
and the undergraduate in the society 
of his friends is always upon his trial. 
The quality and variety of his talk is 
instinctively noted, and the “good 
things” he utters duly recorded and 
proudly repeated. A little gathering of 
men who have talked “the sun down 
the sky” rise from their banquet with 
an accurate appreciation of the virtue 
and flexibility of one another's talk. 
Where are the society and the sur- 
roundings that can provide greater 
stimulus for intellectual activity and 
advancement? Remember, too, the set- 
ting provided for this fresh and vigi- 
lant pleasure. The heir of the ages 
is seated within the enduring walls of 
his Medizval inheritance, hope is 
touching the fingers of fulfilment. 
The undergraduate political clubs 
have centralized thought in the Uni- 
versity, and the selection of a College 
is no longer a matter of the greatest 
importance. This service has been con- 
siderable; for it has widened up the 
sets and made it much less likely that 
a man will pass the whole of his Col- 
lege days without the support of suit- 
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able companionship. On the other 
hand, the loosening of the intensity of 
College loyalty marks a loss in Uni- 
versity life. 

The opportunities noted in the last 
paragraphs are open to politicians of 
any party; but as a matter of experi- 
ence it is the Socialists who are quick- 
est to close with them. This, of course, 
is due to the inherent restlessness of the 
Socialist’s mind, but besides this qual- 
ity there is a separate point that deep- 
ens the inclination. The minds of 
young politicians are streaked with a 
peculiar blend of colors, for they are 
at once generous and cynical—generous 
about principles, cynical about persons. 
In some instances the suspicious stop 
short at a sort of dim accusation of 
self-interest, but there are other rigid 
moralists who hold the view that most 
politicians are not only priced but per- 
jured. To the abruptness and urgency 
of youthful thought political organiza- 
tion, with its round-about and long-de- 
layed achievements, seems to lead up 
to nothing save the profit of the family 
of Barnacle. The Conservative or Lib- 
eral undergraduate is cooled and an- 
noyed by what he regards as an im- 
potent erection standing between the 
sun and the direct path of his ap- 
proach. The Socialist, on the other 
hand, is exempt from this stumbling 
block, not because he is satisfied with 
the character of the control of the des- 
tinies of his party, but because (in ef- 
fect) the Socialists have no party ma- 
chine at all comparable with the in- 
stalments of the rival parties. The 
Socialist party is the young man’s 
home because it is as much a pande- 
monium as a party. 

Socialism would not have recruited 
so well at Oxford and Cambridge, had 
it not been met with a spice of hos- 
tility. Without strong opposition, cer- 


tain types of Socialism would flap 
rather wretchedly, 
tween 


and as gaps be- 
incomes are toned down as 
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much as possible at the Universities 
(an affectation of poverty is the fash- 
ionable vanity at the present time), the 
undergraduate Socialist would seem to 
be robbed of a good deal of his thun- 
der. The tone of University society is 
thoroughly democratic. Judgments are 
made, not upon what a man brings 
with him, but upon the adroitness and 
skill he puts into his Tripos or his 
games. Of course there are grades and 
impossible barriers: the habit of fash- 
jonable dress or the possession of a 
motor-car is by no means disregarded, 
but the prevalent intention is to take a 
man upon his merits, and though his 
school is given a rather disproportion- 
ate importance, he will be able to live 
fown its obscurity by the practice of 
patience and good humor. 

The Socialist, then, is silent on this 
score, and his attack follows a different 
course. There is a ruling hierarchy at 
the Universities: it is an aristocracy 
not of merit nor of wealth: admission 
to it may be had only by one method 
—supremacy in games or in knowledge 
of the technique and records of games. 
The “blue” is predominantly the super- 
man, and the desired goal of most 
freshmen is the Presidency of the Uni- 
versity Boat Club. This circumstance 
is in itself annoying to the Socialist, 
who regards games as frivolous in a 
world where there is not time enough 
for work, and being careless and ig- 
norant about the purpose and perform- 
ance of sport, he cannot understand 
the value hearty and muscular people 
attach to it. Further, boat-captain and 
football-secretary are always at work 
drafting possible converts into other 
fields, and the rules of training may 
even break in upon a debate and scat- 
ter the disputants to a punctual bed. 
But this rivalry over the possession 
of the freshman’s adherence does not 
pique the Socialist so much as the 
dominance of ideas which he consid- 
ers hard, thin and exclusive. He can- 
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not admit that power of arm and eye 
should be placed as virtues, nor that 
a reputation should emerge out of the 
incoherent tumble of a footbail scrum. 

The two systems of mind are radi- 
cally different, and there is no field 
where the forces might test their re- 
spective strength. Occasionally and in 
detached cases the inherent antag- 
onism has been revealed. The cheap 
papers three years ago made a great 
deal of a ‘rag” of a Socialist at one 
of the smaller athletic Colleges at Cam- 
bridge. The attack did not exceed the 
option of a douche of cold water on 
the offender’s head, or allegiance to 
his declared belief in an aristocracy 
of labor. There is plenty of tolerance 
at the Universities, and though a “rag” 
may be given a political significance, 
there are generally other reasons— 
more valid—at the back of it. The 
worst the Socialist has to fear is that 
he will be left alone by the athletic 
men, and this is likely to be not his 
dread but his desire. The smoulder- 
ing fire did indeed blaze up when Mr. 
Keir Hardie visited and attempted to 
speak in Cambridge some five years 
ago. This occasion is mentioned lov- 
ingly as the last, or at any rate the 
latest, of the great Cambridge “rags.” 
Mr. Keir Hardie was not allowed to 
utter a word, and the morning papers, 
instead of reporting his speech, re- 
proved the undergraduates in solemn 
and weighty terms for what was 
termed their intolerance and brutality. 
The ethics of the situation, however, 
are not to be so easily disposed of. 
It is, of course, outside dispute that 
every man must be permitted to have 
his say, and this was the burden of 
the general reproof. But Mr. Keir 
Hardie was silenced not because his 
views were not known but because 
they were too well known, and it is 
not clear what other protest the Con- 
servative undergraduate could have 
made. Two other possible attitudes 
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might, of course, have been taken— 
cordiality or apathy. The first was, 
on the face of it, impossible; and the 
second presupposed a neutrality of 
view about the nation’s welfare that 
no one would be pleased to see. But 
the Socialists took the evening’s enter- 
tainment as a declaration of war, and 
there were some rumors of a mission 
to be sent to Putney to break up the 
Cambridge boat. . . 

An analysis of University Socialism 
is not difficult, because it is of a par- 
ticularly straightforward and simple 
type. The economic contrivances of 
the doctrine form a rather indetermin- 
ate background, and the central con- 
sideration is a determination to estab- 
lish a rigid and logical observance of 
an absolute standard of justice. Many 
adherents neither know nor care very 
much about the economics of State 
management; their business is destruc- 
tive and critical, and they are not 
very patient with the trowel and mor- 
tar of laborious constructive effort. 
They gather together a number of real 
‘injustices (any form of human govern- 
ment could provide the type), and 
they will allow no consideration of 
compensation or expediency to weigh 
against action to set them right. The 
ordinary argument on Socialism turns 
on the efficacy of State action, but the 
University Fabian does not willingly 
come to this point, and he bases his 
case, as has been said, on the instances 
of injustice that the present system 
provides. This selection of ground en- 
ables him to make wide premises about 
the changed condition of affairs, for 
having pulled up the awkward, eco- 
nomie anchorage, no limits are set to 
the boundaries of his dreams. It is 
not rare to find an undergraduate So- 
cialist claiming a combination of all 
the allowed conveniences of the mod- 
ern system of society with all the con- 
tingent benefits of Socialism for this 
imagined Utopia. To doubting interro- 
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gators he affirms the pliability of man’s 
character under the direction of en- 
nobling tutelage, but an argument that 
draws first upon the baseness of man- 
kind and then predicates quick and 
sustained improvement is too mixed to 
be hopeful. The force of the argument 
is predominantly dislike of man as he 
is and not love of man as he may be. 
With exceptions here and there, no per- 
sonal readiness for sacrifice is to be 
seen among the Socialists, and, though 
there is not the least right to demand 
it, such indications would be a pledge 
numong the uncertainties of a new mode 
of society. As noted in a recent novel, 
love for equality and scorn of caste 
may, in practice, be accompanied by 
an altered intonation of voice to gyps 
and porters; and tilts at the principle 
of private property may go hand in 
hand with the occupation of an exqui- 
site set of rooms. 

A smaller body of Fabians while 
subscribing nominally to the whole 
programme and taking the name of 
Socialist with pride are difficult to 
meet in argument, not because they 
claim so much, but because they ask 
so little. They do not wish to trans- 
form society at all, but their balanced 
minds recoil at the inequalities of life 
marked by the two poles of the dis- 
tribution of wealth. On other points 
their views are perfectly masculine and 
Conservative, and approximate, as far 
as they can be kept to party channels 
at all, to the principles of Tory Democ- 
racy. They have no desire to see an 
upheaval of society nor the barriers 
between the classes entirely levelled; 
they take the name “Socialist” and re- 
tain their Conservative temper, and so 
make their protest against the things 
they regard as unbearably unjust in 
the conditions of the outcast in mod- 
ern society. This small section of opin- 
ion puzzles the Conservative, because 
the distinction between the two views 
is represented more by a label than 
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by a principle and reason predicts an 
ultimate re-union. But this type of 
mind is by no means representative of 
the virile and restless mentality of the 
University Socialist. 

The opposition offered by Conserva- 
tive undergraduates has lacked the de- 
votional eagerness sustained by the 
Fabians. Preservation seems rather 
a tame banner for youth to fight un- 
der, and the young Conservative has 
a wide range of interests to distract 
him. Organized Conservatism drooped 
in Cambridge in the last years of the 
old century and actually expired for a 
time in the first years of the new. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal campaign 
brought blood into its veins again, and 
since that date it has shown plenty of 
activity. The Socialists have, how- 
ever, more than equalled this, and the 
Conservatives have found their rivals 
winning converts away from the less 
showy doctrine. This cannot be en- 
tirely explained on the ground of 
greater enthusiasm and recruiting en- 
ergy; every freshman has a note 
from the New Carlton Club as well as 
from the Fabians, and, especially 
within recent years, the Conservatives 
have made great efforts to maintain 
their numbers. The presentment of 
the opposition to Socialism in the hands 
of the undergraduate has suffered 
from a curious disability inherent in 
his argument. The defence of individ- 
ualism comes from two sources not 
equally valid; there is the justified 
annoyance of a man who has won a 
pleasant niche in life and who is nat- 
urally bent on retaining it; and there 
is the wider consideration that the 
tenets on which society is based must 
be expediency and compromise, and 
that complete and universal justice 
can only be secured at an unthinkable 
sacrifice of material well-being. The 
undergraduate does not set much store 
on a round-about argument of this 
latter type; he prefers the more direct 
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and less effectual argumentative 
method of justifying and approving 
differential opportunities in society. 
Of course he deplores the suffering of 
extreme poverty, but he is a believer, 
and expresses his faith, in the recogni- 
tion of a superior class to whom an 
inferior order shall offer respect and 
service. Baldly stated, the point of 
view has a persuasion of selfishness or 
even cruelty, but in fact it is nothing 
more than a youthful candor of recog- 
nition of existing forces. It is Tory- 
ism a little out of date. Both hon- 
est and generous, it analyzes conditions 
boldly; it is ready to fight for a priv- 
ilege, but while maintaining the limits 
of classes it will sacrifice itself at the 
call of the necessity of others. It is 
a perfectly coherent and possible 
method of life, but its advocacy re 
quires skilful handling and a treatment 
it is hardly likely to receive from in- 
experienced advocates. The wunder- 
graduate would have been wiser to 
have chosen the argument that a prac- 
tical system of society must follow 
a line of expediency, and not subordin- 
ate everything to the achievement of 
a theoretical nicety of equal justice. 
As it is, the Conservative has rather 
played into the hands of the Socialist 
who is only too anxious that his op- 
ponent should speak well of the exist- 
ing order of the world. 

To the free and open mind of the 
ordinary undergraduate, the Fabian 
presents sides of character that are a 
mystery and even an annoyance. He 
does not like bis views, and he some- 
times cannot even tolerate his manner. 
In a place of rapid and impressionist 
judgments of character, he estimates 
the Socialist by his external and rather 
extravagant traits. He does not effect 
an accurate valuation either of his 
qualities or of his foibles. The Fabian, 
in his turn, has not the patience, or 
perhaps the power to work into his 
manner the amiability and dispatch of 
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the healthy University man. His ac- 
tivities are mental and his relaxed 
moods are spent in hours of rapid, ex- 
hilarating talk: the more normal can- 
not understand this distribution of the 
day, and think rather lowly of men 
who can spend the best of a summer's 
afternoon closeted in conversation. 
Judgment based so much on con- 
ventional lines does not get at the 
truth, and the Fabians deserve to be 
assessed on their mental equipment. 
This test gives them a high place in 
undergraduate life, for among their 
pumber are some of the most original 
and best-stocked minds in the Univer- 
sities. The time they have stolen from 
sport they have spent on general read- 
ing, and their endless talk gives them 
subtlety, flexibility and readiness. 
They have the appetite of an attack- 
ing party: they search records to ex- 
pose society, and are delighted to hit 
upon a damaging reference. Their 
daily concern is to fill up the indict- 
ment with which they hope at last 
to convict existing standards of life. 
To this service they apply spurts of a 
sort of Bohemian energy, and they are 
always ready to engage in an argu- 
ment or to make a speech when the 
call comes. They seem poetically care- 
less about keeping their health, and 
follow the clock in their own fashion. 
They rise late, and retire when regu- 
larity has long been couched; and they 
do their best work when the conven- 
tionalist is enjoying his soundest slum- 
ber. They have the knack of keeping 
abreast with the latest news, and be- 
tween their bouts of talk somehow 
make the opportunity for casting an 
eye over books as they appear. Hero- 
worship does not enter into their com- 
petent and detached outlook on life, 
but they experience an intense, dra- 
matic absorption in the life and en- 
ergies of particular prominent men. 
Ambition is an extraordinary force in 
them all, though they hope to win their 
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desire not by playing up to society, 
but by the quicker method of flouting 
it. Ambition’s immediate display, how- 
ever, is the dominating activity of 
mind, the sense of stimulus that marks 
the undergraduate Fabian. 

Alma Mater is a little uncomfortable 
in the whirlwind her new sons have 
loosened. Truculent and vehement, 
they do not consider the consequences 
of disturbing settled thought or knock- 
‘ing off the edges of tradition. To the 
predominate tone of thought they have 
offered no respect, and they have 
laughed openly at the sacredness of 
sport. Their dress has sometimes can- 
vassed their inclination for revolt. Ac- 
cepted standards have been put away 
and a careless uniform adopted in their 
place. An unbarbered head of hair 
has on occasion seemed to wave as a 
flag of insurrection. . 

Established University systems and 
rulers have been derided and laughed 
at as well as questioned. The Social- 
ists have been stupid enough to smile 
in a superior way at honest slowness 
of mind, and they have proved quick 
and contemptuous about other points 
of view. They have not been broad 
enough to acclaim quality in whatever 
breast it rested. And they have 
thought too much about the mind and 
not enough about character. Friend- 
ship for them has had a hard if not 
commercial flavor, and though the stint 
of exercise has provided precious op- 
portunities for reading they have es- 
caped discipline of games at some 
loss to themselves. They have an un- 
usual maturity of view, but there is 
super-added the sedentary acerbity of 
temper the years bring. There is a 
quality in University society not easy 
to describe, but which is usually in- 
dicated by loyal sons as the best thing 
in the life of the place. It may be 
suggested best by the mood of pa- 
triotism it produces, and by the dis- 
position men show to fill up the three 
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quickly passing years with a des- 
perate energy of enjoyment. The Uni- 
versity stands between unfettered 
youth and manhood’s restraints as 
Moses stood, on an occasion hardly 
more awful, between the living and 
the dead in Israel. The presiding in- 
clination of the place, then, is to live 
vehemently, almost brutally, with a 
precipitaney of physical exertion jar- 
ring to subtle minds. 

The Fabian passes on his way with- 
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out knowledge or interest in this glow- 
ing existence that sends its warmth to 
the utmost stretch of the years of 
man’s life. In a sense he is a special- 
ist and not within’ University life at 
all, and his loss is not the less heavy 
because it is not felt. He misses 
many of the braveries and some of 
the best emotions that the place pre- 
vides, and beside which his greater 
mental scope and interests appear at 
times a little cold and thin. 

J. H. Allen. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

It is the sense of smell that often 
conjures up our happiest hours, and 
Pen, for ever after, never had a whiff 
of clean ship-canvas but her heart ex- 
panded with the recollection of that 
day among the islets, the sweeter for 
its shocks and perils, though of the 
latter she was not to guess until Sir 
Andrew had her safe on shore. She 
learned of it more from his evasion 
than from words. “Why did you 
swear?” she asked him. “A sailor's 
always apt to swear when things look 
blackest,” he informed her; “it’s only 
Jack’s equivalent for an ave; he would 
quench the fires of Hades with a curse. 
There was a moment, yonder, when 
” But he went no further. The 
silver of the cloudy alps had turned 
to ebony before they landed: the beach 
was clamorous with surf, and through 
the bent where the meadow pipit 
cheeped some hours ago the sandy 
wind went whistling. Norah had come 
from her toilet in the cabin as trim 
as if it hung with mirrors; her cousin 
looked at her approvingly: that was 
the way that Captain Cutlass liked to 
see his women—under the strictest self- 
control and neatly flemished down. 
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Poor Pen, with the intuition that she 
was disgraced to him by her admission 
of that craven scream, was heedless 
of her wanton locks, and came ashore 
in a curious mood, half vexed, half 
happy. 

The breathless roads at morning had 
been laced with gossamer; now the 
wind was blowing over leagues of sea, 
and every withered bell of heather 
rustled; when they rode into the for- 
est, night ascended like an exhalation 
from the roots of ancient trees, and 
full of undistinguishable blended 
voices, as of beasts that harbored for 
the night, or anguished boughs that 
whipped each other; of muttering of 
rocks, and creak of boles, and whim- 
pering wakerife hidden burns. Those 
beings of the night and forest Cat- 
tanach has told me of from his mythol- 
ogy—the phantom things that took 
their shape and character from man- 
kind’s earlier terrors,—breathed in the 
thickets, peered from stoney clefts, 
amorphous creatures neitder man nor 
beast, the grumblers and the snarlers 
and the blood-red-eyed; all the chuck- 
ling little bodies of the caves. 

The road was quite invisible; they 
trotted, with the baronet in front, 
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by the guidance of the vague grey 
ribbon of the sky that showed above 
them through the rift of trees. 


“Oh, soon we'll hear the Old Man say 

(Leave her, Johnny, leave her!) 
‘You can go ashore and take your pay,’ 

(And it’s time for us to leave her!)” 
That chantey of discharge, the part- 
ing hymn of landfalls homeward 
bound, broke on the night incongru- 
ously—a seaman’s vesper shouted by 
Captain Cutlass. <A piece of doggerel, 
but to Pen his singing of it there and 
then conveyed a sense of something 
tameless, swift, and proud; it was 
hopeless to understand him. 

They clattered down upon Fancy 
Farm in time for supper. Mr. Birrell, 
with documents immediately calling 
for his client’s signature, had been 
waiting there for hours, bawling to 
Miss Amelia in the parlor. “Have you 
seen about the Athabascas?” he in- 
quired. “That should be welcome 
news for you!” 

“The bottom out of them, and an- 
other call upon shareholders, I sup- 
pose,” exclaimed the baronet without 
surprise. 


“Tt’s time for us to leave her!” 


“It’s not the time for leaving her 
at all!” retorted Mr. Birrell; “they're 
deing fine! they’re doing marvellous! 
So far as they’re concerned, you're a 
richer man by twelve per cent than 
you were at this time yesterday. I’m 
not going to say another word dis- 
paraging about your craze for—what 
do ye call it?—portages and voyajoors, 
Red Indian trappers, prairies, and the 
rest of it; my doubts of your holding 
on to Athabascas, or going into them 
at all indeed, have vanished, over the 
hills to Badenoch.” 

“Who told you?’ asked Captain Cut- 
lass, neither up nor down. 

“IT read it in the morning paper 
which came here this afternoon,” said 
Mr. Birrell. 
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“What a curious taste you have in 
reading!” said his client. “The very 
look of a Stock report in a paper 
sakes me wild; the page would be so 
much more handsome if they left out 
all the beastly figures.” 

Aunt Amelia, who had a tiny inter- 
est in Consolidated Stock that kept 
her figuring nervously every afternoon 
when the papers came, “tchk-tchked!” 
at such preposterous views, and shook 
her head to Norah. “Did you ever 
hear,” said she, “such nonsense? Who 
could understand without the figures? 
I only wish they would print them 
larger.” 

Norah's interest and pleasure in the 
lawyer’s hews made up to him for his 
client’s seeming unconcern. “Bravo 
the fairy and romantic, after all!” she 
cried. “I wish we could expect as well 
of your diamond mine.” 

“We're out of that, you know,” said 
Mr. Birrell gleefully, rubbing his hands 
and twitching his eyebrows rapidly. 
“We sold our shares in those abomin- 
nable diamonds more than a week ago 
with a view of planting larch behind 
the mill.” 

Sir Andrew nodded confirmation, 
ravished at Pen’s’ astonishment. 
“Wasn't going to say a word about it 
till the woodmen started trenching,” 
he proceeded with a chuckle. “A lit- 
tle surprise, you know, for the re- 
cent much-lamented Mistress of the 
Keys.” 

“It was only a joke!” said Pen im- 
petuously, alarmed to think what great 
commercial mechanism she had tam- 
pered with at Norah’s prompting. She 
had not, for a moment, dreamt that 
he would act on the suggestion. 

“A joke, at times, is about the only 
thing that a man should act in seri- 
ously,” said Captain Cutlass, “and I 
was bound to carry out my part of 
the agreement. It wasn’t so much of 
a joke after all, when I come to think 
of it, for some poor devil lost on the 
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transaction, as Witwatersrands went 
down as soon as I cleared out of them. 
So far as the planting is concerned, 
your views coincide with mine exactly; 
it’s some time now since Norah gave 
me an idea of it. We should all plant 
trees, and never lose an opportunity. 
‘There’s nothing more delightful you 
can do with a hole in the ground when 
you come on it than to pop an acorn 
in,’ was a saying of my grandfather’s. 
The forest is the proper garden for 
men like me; it needs no weeding.” 

“But we needn’t be in a desperate 
hurry now about the planting,” said 
the lawyer. “The money’s making 
more in Athabascas than it’s ever like 
to make in larch.” 

“What! did you put the diamond 
money into Athabascas?” Norah asked 
delightedly. 

James Birrell nodded, pursing his 
lips triumphantly. “Every penny, 
ma’am! My suggestion! Better than 
to have it dozing in a bank till Whit- 
sunday.” 

“By George!” said Captain Cutlass, 
“I had forgotten that! There’s quite 
a pleasing income to be made from 
Athabascas now, and I owe it all to 
your agreeable participation in the 
crude Elizabethan joke, Penelope. .. . 
I wish,” he added, quite irrelevantly, as 
it seemed to all the others—“‘I wish 
you didn’t scream.” 

Pen winced at this reminder; Norah 
blazed, thinking he was back again to 
his views on women’s laughter. 

The portraits of his folk, that had 
been borrowed from the walls of 
Schawfield House to furnish forth the 
hall for Miss Amelia’s approval, and 
to gratify that family pride she cher- 
ished upon grounds that made him 
laugh, were almost the only pictures 
to be seen in Fancy Farm. The rooms 
were beautified by other things—pro- 
portions, mouldings, panels, native 
woods unpainted, polished; soft har- 
monious color; most of all by windows 
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which, no matter what the season— 
winter’s snow or summer's splendor— 
framed such pictures as no art could 
ever rival. "Twas this severe restraint 
of the unessential and the merely 
pretty, obvious in everything selected 
by Sir Andrew Schaw; his interest in 
the ribs and lines and poise of things, 
his apathy to the showy ornamental, 
that had first appealed to Pen in Fancy 
Farm. In that respect she had re- 
called to her the manse where strait- 
ened means compelled a like simplic- 
ity, without, however, as she confessed, 
achieving such a suave and restful at- 
mosphere. Her father had another 
home to beautify—the palace of his 
soul. Furthermore, it was a joy to 
Pen to find that Fancy Farm was, 
in its absence of deliberate ornament, 
not wholly so to please Sir Andrew; 
Norah shared the taste that (not with- 
out some pensive sentiment) had 
swept the house of some wondrous 
ugly Oriental treasures—dragons of 
delft, crude-painted josses, preposter- 
ous fans, and a myriad cumbering 
nick-nacks that the Lady Jean had 
never once suspected in her lifetime 
were her husband’s detestation. His 
wife now dwelt so tenderly in his re- 
membrance that he could not bear to 
think of her in such associations. 
But Aunt Amelia, though she did 
not care for dragons and for josses, 
longed to see their walls adorned like 
those of other people. The tiny book- 
room, facing the pergola, where he 
smoked a pungent sea-tobacco which 
he found his casual wayside friends 
preferred to any aromatic mixture, had, 
above the mantelpiece, a single pic- 
ture which was her abomination. In 
truth its art was primitive; the painter 
was the seaman whom Sir Andrew’s 
swimming had preserved from _ the 
maw of the Roaring Forties. “He was 
not exactly Tintoretto,” said its owner, 
“but I never knew a man who could 
better lay a gun than old Tom Drake. 
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I prize his picture more than any 
medal, and, after all, barring the 
oakum pouring from the funnels, you 
have only to stand a little way back 
and it’s almost the Bellerophon. At 
any rate, it’s near enough for 
me.” 

Amelia sometimes was inclined to 
wish Tom Drake had drowned, and so 
averted such an outrage on her sense 
of the artistic, but she daren’t say so. 
She desired another kind of picture 
than the able gunner’s—many of them, 
richly framed, like Mrs. Brooks's; and 
the temporary affluence of her nephew, 
due to the soaring Athabascas, seemed 
a providential opportunity. She went 
into the book-room on the following 
afternoon, where Pen was learning 
chess from him as the five-hundred- 
and-fiftieth solace for old age, and 
Norah scribbled nonsense rhymes for 
Mr. Maurice. 

“Phew! what an odor of tobacco!” 
she exclaimed. 

“T am at present enjoying the best 
smoke of the day, which is always the 
one that one is at,” he told her. “The 
second best is the one that is coming, 
leaving the one you had formerly a 
poor third. Perhaps the best smoke is 
the one you were about to have had 
when you found that you have left 
your matches in your other waistcoat. 
This is the Preterite Subjunctive 
Smoke, and only to be enjoyed in a 
negatively Preteritish Subjunctivistic 
way.” 

“Your grammar is most remarkable,” 
said Norah, as he put his pipe away 
and threw the window open. 

“It ought to be,” he retorted. “I 
make it myself as I go along. The 
common grammar always stumped me; 
I never could remember more than a 
single rule—that the noun must agree 
with its nominative in number, gender, 
and case, as ‘John,’ ‘London,’ ‘dog.’ 
Let me see, now—was it really ‘dog’? 
Talking of dogs, my dear, what has 
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become of Brownie? I haven’t had a 
sight of him since Tuesday.” 

“You must ask Peter Powrie,” an- 
swered Norah. “My own claim on 
Brownie seems to be confined to the 
privilege of paying for his license. 
Mrs. Powrie came to me imploring me 
to let him have a kennel in the yard. 
Her husband was growing restless 
again, witb a tendency to Airedales. 
‘Brownie and me between us surely 
can keep the man at home,’ she said 
with great emotion.” 

Miss Amelia put the window further 
up, and disdaining artifice, boldly pre- 
ferred her claim, as housekeeper-in- 
chief, to some mural decoration in the 
dining-room and parlor. “You must 
get pictures, Andy,” she informed him 
plaintively, “even if it's only three or 
four to break the walls up.” 

“Nothing beats a hammer,” he sug- 
gested. “But why break up an inoffen- 
sive wall, my aunt?” 

“One might as well be in a barn,” 
she proceeded, heedless of his humor. 
“You can quite well afford to have 
some decent pictures now; they'll give 
us great enjoyment in the winter.” 

“And whence, dear aunt, am I to 
get these alleviations of our wintry 
terrors?” 

“From the people who sell them,” 
she replied with readiness. ‘You have 
only got to send for them.” 

“Good heavens!” said he. “By post! 
‘A dozen assorted landscapes of a 
cheerful tone, with a human note in 
them. About five-by-three. No battle- 
ships. 'hanking you in anticipation.’ 
Dear aunt, let us be really serious 
when it comes to art. It’s the only 
Faith that’s left for half our fellow- 
creatures. There are people who think 
their rapture in a picture isa thing 
to exculpate them from the wrath of 
God.” 

She flung herself out of the room 
impatiently; this was a mood of her 
nephew’s she could never bear. 
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“That’s the only argument of an 
aunt's that there’s no retort to,” he 
remarked with some contrition, falling 
back upon his pipe. “I suppose she'll 
have to have her pictures too—if I can 
find what she will like and I can tol- 
erate, next time I’m within range of 
studios. That’s the worst of a car- 
riage, Pen; it extends the interest in 
art as presented in other people’s par- 
lors. By the way, now, how does it 
stand with you in regard to the paint- 
er’s art? It’s a facet of your engaging 
mind that I’ve not yet seen. What 
do you think of my authentic Drake?’ 
and he glanced complacently at the 
gunner’s masterpiece. 

“Now’s your opportunity! Smite, my 
dear child, and fear not!” counselled 
Norah. 

“I think it’s ugly,” answered Pen, 
without a moment’s hesitation. “But 
of course my thinking that does not 
make it so: it must be beautiful to 
you, or you shouldn’t value it.” 

“Not, strictly speaking, beautiful,” 
he amended. “It doesn’t quite respect 
the canons, which, I’m assured, are 
devilish stiff, and I’m often tempted 
to regret that Tom attempted to depict 
the smoke, a thing elusive and per- 
plexing to the sailor-artist. His stays 
are a little too a-taut-o, and his waves 
are somewhat tesselated; had they 
been like that about the Horn, he might 
have walked aboard again, dispensing 
with my gallant services. But still— 
but still ” He looked with a soft- 
ened aspect at the picture. “I don’t 
know that I'd change it for a veritable 
old Italian masterpiece. . . . I love it, 
for the sake of the ship, and the honest 
maa who did his best with it. It 
moves me sometimes like a voice from 
youth; I never weary of it.” 

“In that case, then,” said Pen, “of 
course it’s beautiful.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“A much-applauded trait of human 
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nature I could never value quite so 
highly as my friends, is gratitude,” 
proceeded Captain Cutlass. “Yes, yes! 
I know the proper sentiments about it 
—the ingrate child and all the rest 
of it, but I hold that the merely thank- 
ful feeling towards a benefactor has 
been fookishly exalted to a _ virtue. 
Love—affection, ought to know no grat- 
itude, which the rascal, Rochefoucauld, 
very wisely said is too often merely 
a lively sense of favors to come. 
When we are warmly conscious of the 
benefits received from others, we are 
on an infinitely lower plane than when 
we simply like those others out of 
sheer humanity, having nothing got 
from them and nothing to expect. Our 
brother the dog and all those humble 
fellow-creatures of the fields are de- 
void of that meretricious sense which 
is an outcome of possession, of the 
greed for property. Unconscious of 
possessing anything, luckily unaware 
of the moral difference in meuwm and 
in tuum, they accept benefits as they 
grant them—as a matter of course, and 
without desire to retain the benefit 
in their recollection. And so with 
children; till they have been spoiled by 
the knowledge that the foolish world 
recognizes individual property, that 
the toy may be theirs and not an- 
other's, they are exempt from agrati- 
tude. Thankfulness they have, of 
course, but only as a vague emotion, 
flowing out to no one in particular, like 
the contented purring of a cat in a 
patch of warm sunshine in a chilly 
room. This absence of a grateful feeling 
in the child persists through life in the 
relations between offspring and their 
parents; search yourself minutely, and 
you'll find that your love of your 
father has no scrap in it of what we 
know as gratitude. Knowing that all 
you have is his, you feel no emotion 
to reflect that all he has ever had has 
been always yours. The vice of in- 
dividual property creeps into the house- 
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hold last of all; there nearly every- 
thing is held in common. To be grate- 
ful is to be infinitely less than fond, 
but to look for gratitude for our ben- 
efactions is to render them of no ac- 
count and claim what is due to God 
alone. If I give, expecting gratitude, 
it were better that I kept my money 
fn my pocket. A kindness should 
have no reaction; we are meant to 
pass it on to those who need it more 
than ourselves or our benefactors.” 

“What is the text for the day?” 
Norah interrupted flippantly, looking 
up from her nonsense rhymes. 

“I’m not quite sure that I’ve dis- 
covered yet,” said Pen, “but it seems 
a bit remote from the picture with 
which we started.” 

“Have patience, child! 
tience!’ said Sir Andrew 
tapping his pipe on the hearthstone. 
“I am leading up to it. Tom Drake 
confirmed my worst impressions of 
that weakness gratitude: his picture is 
by far the least embarrassing of the 
votive offerings he laid on my un- 
worthy altar. Perhaps his manner was 
more disconcerting than his gifts; he 
had a way of shifting his plug and 
following me about with his eyes that 
made me miserable, since I was bound 
to realize how far I fell short of being 
worthy of such devotion. And the 
truth was that if gratitude were jus- 
tified in any case, it was rather due 
to him than me. I dived to pick up 
a sailor who was ass enough not to 
have learned to swim, and along with 
him I picked up Andrew Schaw. I 
learned that I was capable of terror. 
He caught me by my arms and almost 
drowned me.” 

“Did you scream?” 
quickly, in an undertone. 

“No, thank heaven! A scream im- 
plies surrender and despair; that’s why 
in any peril seamen hate it. We 
should die with dignity and not with 
the squeal of a netted hare. So long 
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as the squeal is left in us, our dis- 
cipline, our training, our cultivation, 
and our religion are in vain; there’s 
a white spot somewhere in -the liver. 
But I tell you I was, for a moment, 
terrified. Not at the thought of anni- 
hilation; but at the vision which came 
to me, in a flash, of what a botch I 
had made of myself and my opportun- 
ities. And there was never to be an- 
other chance to clear away the rafile 
of the deck and start anew! It was 
patent to me, there and then, that all 
my life I had been after the wrong 
things, confusing values, using my 
youth in such a way as would have 
made my old age miserable. Bankrupt 
in faith, a pauper in conviction, noth- 
ing accomplished—lI could think of no 
virtue that was in me except that I 
loved my fellowmen. I have never 
been quite the same man since, though 
I fear my constant efforts at amend- 
ment are like a child’s attempt to re- 
move a dent from an india-rubber ball: 
the dent is only shifted to another 
place. Can we ever change ourselves 
materially? Eh? But at least I have 
the grace of trying, and I’m not in the 
appalling state of self-content. ... It’s 
not a picture to please an artist, Pen, 
but I never weary of it, for the sake 
of the old ship and the honest fellow 
who ‘under God,’ as Cleghorn puts it, 
was the means of shaking my conceit 
of myself.” 

“Pictures are not for artists,” said 
Penelope. “We needn’t bother our 
heads what they may think.” 

He laughed. “You're as dead against 
the canons there as Drake, Pen. My 
painter friends assure me that their 
work at its best is only to be under- 
stood by specially qualified fellow-prac- 
titioners. Art is a mystery which in 
every age can only be enjoyed by a 
very few by right of birth.” 

“You don’t believe it, surely!” 
exclaimed with genuine surprise. 

“I don't suppose I do,” he confessed; 


she 
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“and neither do the artists, or they 
shouldn’t send their works to picture- 
galleries: they would paint them 
strictly for the entertainment of their 
gifted friends, the gentlemen who mix 
their colors with brains and theories 
and a little delicious moonshine. Tom 
Drake didn’t mix his with brains or 
theories either, but with absurd affec- 
tion for my unworthy self: that’s why 
I value every line of it done with a 
straight-edge. I rather hoped you'd 
like it, Pen; it’s one of my tests of 
genuine friendship. There’s Norah, 
who came from Brussels stuffed till 
she could hardly walk with the His- 
tory of Art by those amazing folk her 
teachers, and she prefers my Drake to 
anything by Tintoretto.” 

Norah looked up, reddening. 
she said warmly. 

“Oh, my opinion of pictures isn’t of 
the slightest value!” said Pen quickly. 
“I’m no art connoisseur.” 

“I know,” he said. “I’m rather glad 
of it. It would be most distressing to 
find that you knew more about it than 
myself. There is no one so narrow- 
minded about the Arts as your enthu- 
siastic amateur. While broadness of 
view, tolerance, and universal sym- 
pathy may be regarded by him as vir- 
tues in religion, politics, and the par- 
ticular arts he has not studied, he has 
no sooner acquired a taste for Brown- 
ing, Wagner, and the Primitives than 
he becomes contemptuous of all who 
do not share his preference. That the 
world had every possible joy in poem 
and music and some scratches on an 
elk-horn ages before Browning, Wag- 
ner, or the Primitives were born, and 
will have it from art of a totally dif- 
ferent character after they are quite 
forgotten, does not seem to occur to 
him, or he wouldn’t always take him- 
self so seriously.” 

“T used to tell Miss Skene art was 
all a question of fashion, like ladies’ 
bonnets,” said Pen. “She jeered at 


“T do!” 
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anything that was popular. If Schu- 
bert’s music ever got the length of 
the barrel-organs she would hate it. 
I think the best music and the best 
pictures are those that most people un- 
derstand and like.” 

Captain Cutlass doubtfully shook his 
head. “That’s a theory that will lead 
you into a lot of difficulties, Pen.” 

“I don’t care.” 

“There must be progress, movement, 
in the arts as in everything else, and 
the novelty at first is only to be ap- 


preciated by a small and shrewd 
minority.” 

“TJs there progress?” Pen asked 
eagerly. “I don’t think it. There’s 


only change. We get tired of the too 
familiar song and picture, and wel- 
come something fresh, for the very 
same reason that we change our mil- 
linery every season. I could destroy 
your appreciation of the finest piece 
of music in the world by having the 
finest misician in the world play it 
and nothing else to you for a week on 
end.” 

Norah threw down her pen with a 
noisy indication of impatience and 
joined in the debate. “I don’t know 
when I had to listen to such nonsense!” 
she exclaimed. “Both of you! Fancy 
comparing art to millinery!” 

“I’m comparing it with what I best 
understand,” said Pen. “I don’t be- 
lieve any woman would give her new 
spring hat for the best old picture in 
the world!” 

“By no means nonsense, Norah,” said 
Sir Andrew. “Pen is on the verge of 
mysteries that have puzzled myself for 
years, but which I have long ago de- 
spaired of penetrating to my own sat- 
isfaction. Our reasons for preferring 
certain things in art are not very easily 
discovered 1 

“I know them!” said Penelope, with 
assurance. 

“Tell 
smiling. 





us, then,” said the baronet, 
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“No. Not now; you would only laugh 
at me. I'll tell you sometime.” 

“Well, I, at all events, find the prob- 
lem quite insoluble. The arts are our 
intellectual toys, and I daresay you’re 
right in saying we break them up from 
time to time and look about for new 
ones simply from a wanton love of 
change. No quality is more common 
than vanity and self-delusion. I some- 
times think that the vulgar hunger for 
exclusive possession is as manifest 
in our attitude to art as to other 
things. Though we have contempt for 
those who don’t agree with us, we 
would not share our emotional pleas- 
ure in painting and music and poetry 
with the common herd. If they have 
the presumption to gratify themselves 
with the same things that have grat- 
ified us, we will change our tastes. 

. I’m very sorry you can’t approve 
of my Bellerophon, Pen, any more than 
Aunt Amelia. I hope I’ve made it 
plain that I regard it not so much as 
a work of art as a relic. I’m so fond 
of pictures, generally, that I can’t bear 
to see them continually about me; 
they’re wise people the Japanese who 
roll them up and take them out 
only now and then to look at. Aunt 
Amelia has the common delusion 
that walls were made to hang pictures 
on.” 

“I don’t like pictures on walls at 
all,” said Pen. “I always think the 
strings look silly.” 

“You have noticed that!” said the 
baronet with pleasure. “I’m glad. 
There you agree with Norah and me. 
The room is not properly designed 
whose walls need to be ‘broken up,’ 
as Aunt Amelia puts it; the better they 
are the more of an intrusion seems a 
hanging picture. All our pictures now- 
adays are economical makeshifts, more 
or less cheap compromises. We can’t 
afford a fresco, the only tolerable kind 
of painting for a room, and so we 
have to content ourselves with scraps 
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of canvas stuck in gorgeous golden 
frames and hung on cords with an in- 
clination outwards that is apt at times 
to set my nerves on edge. There's 
something wrong with it, and if artists 
were consistently artistic they would 
not lend themselves and their charm- 
ing gifts to such gimcrackery.” 

“IT love whitewash,” said Pen. “For 
pleasant walls there’s nothing beats a 
decent kitchen. I can’t stand patterns 
and ornaments; I like things simple, 
strong and useful.” 

“Add the touch of grace that should 
come from the thing being made with 
pleasure, and your preference is as 
sound as if you had gone to Brus- 
sels and studied the entire history of 
art from a nice little book in French,” 
said the baronet. 

Norah smiled satirically. “This pas- 
sion for bare walls, Pen, doesn’t ex- 
tend to Schawfield House, as you have 
seen. I hope you liked the ances- 
tors?” 

“Relics, Norah, relics!” said Sir An- 
drew. “And admirably designed to 
keep us humble. Did you ever see 
such a grim assortment of old gentle- 
men combining every facial quality of 
the cut-throat and the Covenanter, 
Pen? They made my early childhood 
horrible at night—the Schaws who 
never slept, but were always staring 
with wide-open eyes that saw all 
things, even in the dark. Portraits are 
by far the best of any family inherit- 
ance; you see in them from what you 
came. Those cruel, proud, licentious, 
amiable, gallant, handsome, and ugly 
effigies prepare you to understand how 
many of their qualities are lurking in 
yourself. They always watched to 
hear if I should scream. If I had 
screamed the Siccar Schaws would 
have come leaping from their frames 
and killed me.” 

“I suppose they would never forgive 
my scream on the yawl?” said Norah 
nervously. 
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“You scream!” he exclaimed incred- 
ulously. “It was Pen.” 
“It wasn’t; it was I.” 
He turned to Pen. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


“And why in 
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Heaven’s name did you give me a dif- 
ferent impression?” he inquired, but 
she fled from the room without an 
answer. 


(To be continued.) 





THE BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN. 


The break in the circulation of our 
overseas traffic by a strike, first of the 
sailors and firemen, and then, through 
sympathy with the seamen, of the 
stevedores, dock laborers, carmen, and 
other transport workers—the first stop- 
page of its kind in our industrial his- 
tory, best illustrated by those mail- 
bags brought to the quay at Liverpool 
and then returned to the post office 
because nobody would touch them; and 
by the immediate rise in the price of 
food-stuffs—this stoppage, though it 
was but partial, and though the men 
gained little by it, is the most signifi- 
cant of the many phenomena of un- 
rest in the mass of the indistinguish- 
able ciphers who are expected to keep 
the world’s mills going, but otherwise 
count as noughts. Though the Con- 
gress of Transport Workers at Copen- 
hagen last year passed a resolution on 
international action and the sym- 
pathetic strike, the most expectant 
rebel in economics felt Copenhagen 
was rather remote. Nobody looked for 
this strike. Certainly the officials of 
the Shipping Federation, that asso- 
ciation of European shipowners con- 
trolling the bulk of British  ship- 
ping, did not expect it. And the 
officials of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union were, perhaps, the most sur- 
prised witnesses of the size and enthu- 
siasm of the first meeting of discon- 
tented sailors in London, when the 
strike was proclaimed. Of late years, 
Mr. Havelock Wilson’s affairs have not 
been fortunate, his union has been con- 


sidered dead, and at his open-air meet- 
ings (a score of listless seamen on 
each occasion) there have been usually 
a few men present who had awkward 
questions to ask their chief. Knowing 
what a meeting of sailors is like, its 
usual listlessness and hopelessness, 
that big meeting of the discontented 
astonished me when I saw it, just as 
it did the men’s leaders. Quite evi- 
dently there was trouble’ brewing. 
There is no doubt the leaders of the 
men’s trade union had no more to do 
with that mutiny of the ship-workers, 
in the first place, than the planets. 
For, anyhow, only a small number of 
the seamen were, or are, members of 
the union; in fact, the seamen, for 
obvious reasons, never will become 
strong through any deliberate organ- 
ization. That is the most significant 
feature in the affair. It was the event 
which swept up those officials; they 
had to run after the men, persuading 
them to be moderate. I heard them at 
it. Only a vast unrest, an anger smoul- 
dering under an accumulation of griev- 
ances, a rankling injustice generally 
felt, explains that strike. Right at the 
back of the matter, the public, which 
really has reasons for alarm at the 
state of industrial conditions in the 
merchant service, if it but knew, must 
thank the Shipping Federation—as rep- 
resenting the majority of the shipown- 
ers—for this revolt of the sailors and 
dock laborers. The men, in their own 
words, “have had about enough of it.” 

The trouble is over now, so the 
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newspapers explain. I think the 
trouble has only begun. There is more 
to come. There has been a little spo- 
radic skirmishing; and the men have 
discovered what strength they have. 
Here perhaps I ought to make it plain 
that probably there is not an officer in 
the sailors’ union who knows my name. 
But I know the men, I think, as well 
as their leaders know them. I have 
no interest to serve in this. Merely, I 
am of a shipping parish which once 
took some pride in supplying British 
seamen, and I am of the folk who 
once were sailors there. 

Broadly speaking, all the public 
knows of the modern British merchant 
seaman is that he is often not British, 
and that, as aforetime, he gets drunk 
and gets drowned. It is remembered 
that our mercantile marine is our great- 
est industrial asset; and that again— 
a surprising fact this—when the Rus- 
sian cruiser Gromoboi captured a Brit- 
ish steamer in the East, during the 
war, it was reported that the British 
crew cheered their captors, the British 
crew being Germans. The public is 
aware, too, that though the bulk of the 
world’s oversea freights is carried un- 
der the red ensign, yet still it is fairly 
difficult to get a boy to sea. The pub- 
lic is vaguely concerned by the letters 
of British shipowners which appear 
from time to time in the Press, letters 
explaining the British seaman as an 
unreliable fellow, too fond of beer, and 
that the Chinaman is a far more steady 
chap. Most of what is known of the 
lot of the merchant sailor is got from 
novels and books of romantic travel. 
I imagine the idea entertained by peo- 
ple generally is that a man chooses 
work at sea as a sort of adventurous 
pleasure. The man who goes to sea 
Surrenders the opportunity he has with 
his fellows for a probably long, dull, 
and safe life ashore, for some pictur- 
esque excitement, probably brief. He 
is not content, like you and me, to 
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endure the same secure monotonous 
round until workhouse time, but elects 
for the short and merry life, and to 
die with his boots on, splendidly, in a 
fine cataclysm of the elements. It is 
very romantic. Of course, it is not 
true. The life of a sailor is more 
monotonous, squalid, and repellent, es- 
pecially in the usual tramp, than that 
of most badly paid laborers ashore. It 
is not in the least chromatic. His 
hardships, too, which read so engag- 
ingly when treated by an artist who 
has suffered, are really hardships after 
all. It is thrilling to read an account, 
by a gifted sailor, of the beat to wind- 
ward of a sailing ship westward bound 
round Cape Horn in winter; the per- 
sistent gales, the snow squalls, the 
head-seas moving express and gigantic. 
But to regard that dismal and terrify- 
ing chaos, the “all hands” as a com- 
mon order, the sea-boils which eat to 
the bone, the deck as a place of sweep- 
ing cataracts, the gear sheathed in ice, 
and the sails, when one went aloft 
to help in shortening them, frozen as 
hard as iron; the coarse food, never 
preperly cooked because the galley fire 
would not go; and the bed never dry 
—to regard things like that as what 
must be expected, at times, as the 
necessary conditions of your labor, 
labor for which you cannot obtain a 
better price, when a fully qualified 
worker, than about £4 a month and 
your food, must deter rather than in- 
duce a man who has been through it 
all, and is still looking about him for 
the means of daily bread. It seems 
quite necessary to explain to a mari- 
time nation that a ship does not go 
to sea for romance, but just for profit, 
and that her crowd are not with her 
for spice to their lives, but for wages 
only. A ship and her crew, in that 
respect, being like a cotton mill and 
its hands. 

I know there are born sailors, fatal- 
ists to a man these, and admirable 
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and even noble fellows very like the 
old man Singleton in Conrad’s “Nigger 
of the Narcissus,”’ who regard the acts 
of shipowners, which spring, of course, 
from nothing more obscure than the 
desire to get a maximum of profit at 
a minimum of expenditure, as being 
merged in the spacious loom and dread 
of the elements, a mystery of God; 
something a man should endure sto- 
ically, as a man, keeping his mouth 
shut, while ships and the great waters 
remain. That is very fine. And what 
a ripe world it would be for all em- 
ployers, if avarice were commonly mis- 
taken for the unalterable cosmic frown. 
Ashore, however, we have long been 
busy distinguishing between prevent- 
able and inevitable ills. But the sailor, 
who has no existence politically, has 
always accepted his lot, after some 
futile grumbling, as in the wicked na- 
ture of things, with the result that the 
conditions of his work are what would 
now cause a revolution ashore, where 
the toiler is becoming rapidly more 
determined to have a larger slice of 
the good things in the only life he 
may get. 

The conditions of life afloat are keep- 
ing good men away from the sea. 
What shipowners offer for service is 
such that it would be impossible to 
find enough experienced Britishers to 
man all vessels under the red ensign in 
port to-day. First the Britisher was 
driven to hate the handling of ships, 
and now, largely, he has lost the knack 
of it. The work is so uninviting to-day 
that Lascars and Chinamen are get- 
ting to be the only men who will ac- 
cept it readily. Until quite recently— 
environment afloat has slightly im- 
proved of late—more than a third of 
the men who manned our merchant 
ships, apart from the officers and en- 
gineers, were aliens. It is still a com- 
mon thing to find not an Englishman 
in a vessel, outside the executive staff. 
Ships have been lost for that reason. 
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The crews have not understood the or- 
ders, because given in English. This 
curious scandal became so gross and 
dangerous that at last it was impos- 
sible for the Government to ignore it 
—lI suspect the influence of the under- 
writers in that—and so in January, 
1908, a “language test” came into force. 
Before he could be accepted as one 
of a crew, a man had to prove he could 
understand orders given in English. 
The language test, for certain reasons. 
is easily avoided by the Chinaman, 
who is stil] in increasing numbers, sup- 
planting white labor on British vessels. 
The Chinaman does not know English 
any better than he did before the test. 
But he has the inestimable virtues of 
cheapness and docility—those finer 
qualities in a laborer; and a shipowner 
is one of the greater powers in politics, 
so he gets his Chinamen, in spite of 
tests. That language test may stand 
as a classic instance of what happéns 
to any industry in which the masters 
have vast wealth and political impor- 
tance and the workers are of no weight 
and value to any political party. It 
marks about the lowest depth of de- 
gradation. Its irony would be devas- 
tating to an enlightened and sensitive 
nation jealous of its reputation on the 
sea. 

For in no other section of commerce 
have the masters been so dominant as 
in shipping. Shipowners, through a va- 
riety of causes, have enjoyed a control 
over their business which masters in 
other industries must surely envy. 
There is the public ignorance and 
apathy concerning ships and the sea, 
the old-established wealth of the ship- 
owners, and the special character of 
their industry, carried on by small de- 
tached companies of voteless laborers 
seattered over all the world; and that 
powerful trade union of masters, the 
Shipping Federation. There should be 


no wonder, then, that the sailor is a 
sort of serf still, who can be impris- 
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oned for refusing to work, however 
good his reasons may be. 

Now cotton mills and collieries, long 
ago, were considered by people who 
did not work in them, and had the 
haziest notions of the arts of weaving 
and mining, as matters which common 
sense could comprehend, when applied 
to them. They never were reckoned 
mystic and taboo. When we came to 
the conclusion that it was a bad thing 
to let children of tender years work 
night and day in the mills, and to 
crawl about in dark tunnels, with 
chains about their middles, dragging 
trucks, we stopped it, in spite of pro- 
tests. We ordered mill and colliery 
proprietors to conform to all sorts of 
restrictive legislation, because human 
life is at least as valuable as merchan- 
dise; and they protested on every oc- 
casion that it would ruin them; but 
they were not ruined. We never 
doubted we could understand factories 
and mines and their owners, if we 
tried. At this point, try to imagine 
what bright and entertaining elections 
we should have if Lancashire now be- 
gan to import Chinamen to run its 
mills. 

But the shipowner has been largely 
outside the influence of the improving 
social ethics of the community. We 
have seen only that the merchant serv- 
ice was the foundation of the com- 
mercial supremacy of an island folk, 
and let it go at that. All the prob- 
lems of shipping have been regarded 
as so intricate and profound as to re- 
quire experts to understand them. 

See what happens in consequence in 
Parliament. For years there had been 
efforts to include Merchant Jack with 
those who benefited under the Acts 
ordering compensation for accidents. 
Other workers, represented in the 
House by the delegates of powerful 
unions, had long enjoyed that benefit. 
But the argument against it for the 
sailor was actually that he required 
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it more than the others, because his 
trade was so dangerous. This was 
seriously advanced, in the form of an 
argument showing what a great ex- 
pense it would be to shipowners. 
There has long been an agitation, sub- 
stantially backed, for a light-load line, 
because it is as dangerous for a vessel 
to go to sea under-loaded as over- 
loaded. The same thing happens in 
each case. The report of the Lords’ 
Committee which inquired into this 
question in 1903 reads like an epic of 
tragedy. There is no light-load line 
yet, and I don’t suppose there ever 
will be. Indeed, the mind of the offi- 
cial politician, in my experience, when 
applied to matters concerning the life 
und work of people afloat, is a hope- 
enigma. There was, for one 
bright example of its workings, the 
Marquess of Salisbury denying any ne- 
cessity to save life at sea by prohibit- 
ing, under some circumstances, the 
carriage of deck cargoes of timber 
across the Atlantic in mid-winter. 
What happens is that the deck-load 
breaks adrift in heavy weather, and 
the steamer is damaged structurally, 
and becomes one of the missing. 
“But,” said the Marquess, “the loss 
of one steamer a year and twenty-five 
lives in each case does not appear to 
me a very large and formidable evil. 
The question is whether Parliament is 
ealled upon to prevent the loss of 
twenty-five lives. When dealing with 
so small an evil the question of com- 
petition has to be considered.” One 
has to imagine the violent death of 
twenty-five peers per annum to see 
the bumor of this small evil. And 
picture also any politician daring to 
use this argument concerning the 
workers in any other trade. 

At last a Government really did get 
down to the business of doing some- 
thing for Merchant Jack. Mr. Lloyd 
George gave the sailor a better food 
scale, greater space in his living quar- 


less 
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and the clauses. 
We heard much of all this. But we 
did not hear so much of what the 
shipowners got in return. It was this. 
Mr. Lloyd George added a vast sum 
to the shipowners’ capital by Act of 
Parliament. Overloading was made 
legal by altering the Plimsoll mark. 
The men got more and 
some of the benefits which all other 
workers and the 
gave to the owners in return vessels 
of greater cargo capacity. I remem- 
ber how the Press commented on the 
humanity of the shipowners, who al- 
lowed these reforms to go through 
with so little opposition and discus- 
Yet I myself have witnessed at 
sea, and have heard other witnesses 
describe, what happens to a ship when 
she is loaded with more cargo than 
she was designed to carry. 

There is no doubt a grave danger 
threatening a maritime nation when 
the conditions of service in its chief 
industry—chief, indeed, from every 
point of view, seeing we cannot feed 
ourselves—are such that Asiatics are 
found to be the only people in the 
world who will submit to quiet and 
ecntented service in it (and there is 
serious doubt now as to the continued 
content of the Chinamen); and when 
the masters of that industry take every 
opportunity of making the native 
worker in their employ an evil thing 
to his fellow-countrymen by throwing 
beer over him. Once it was thrown 
over him to help the cause of the Ger- 
man and Scandinavian; now the two 
lest are catching some of that beer, 


ters, compensation 


provisions, 


have; Government 


sion. 


too, in the cause of a lower-grade 
labor still. Yet I must say there 
is some pause for the charge 


of insobriety and unreliability against 
the white sailor. And there is a 
reason for it. The kind of man 
the shipowner gets to work his busi- 
ness, it is evident, would depend upon 
the kind of reward he offered for the 
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work. Compared with the terms of 
employment ashore, the shipowner’s 
terms are not good enough. He can- 
not attract the best men. I know, 
from my Own experience in a shipping 
parish, where, at one time, it was as 
likely a boy would be sent to sea for 
his living as to any other business, 
that sailoring is no longer looked upon 
as respectable employment. There 
once it was considered more than usu- 
ally honorable labor. Now it is 
thought to be the only remaining 
chance for one whose unstable char- 
acter has failed him at all else; who 
wants the nonsense knocked out of 
him. The desire for sea-work, speak- 
ing broadly, is a sure mark either of 
gross inexperience (seeing we live in a 
shipping parish, and so ought to know 
something of ships and their owners) 
or else of incapacity and a low ideal. 
The young fellow who merely knocks 
about looking for a ship is not of 
mucb account. If a man is forced 
to sea, through long unemployment 
ashore, then it is but one more mark 
of his dire misfortune. The old sailor, 
eareful for his bright lad’s welfare 
there, would as soon think of making 
an able seaman of him as of appren- 
ticing him to a match-seller. 

There you have the present position. 
On one hand is the shipowner, ex- 
plaining that his employment of cheap 
alien labor is because it is more re- 
liable than that offered by his coun- 
trymen; and on the other hand is the 
class, which at one time took some 
pride in supplying the British ship- 
owner with the rare and right mate- 
rial, with the men whose fine work 
helped to build up our maritime repu- 
tation, looking upon sea-work now as 
so unremunerative and disagreeable as 
to mark the man who accepts it as 
fit for nothing else. The mental hori- 
zon of the laboring class has widened. 
That class is better educated, and is 
used to better environment and bet- 
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ter food than satisfied it thirty years 
ago. Employers ashore have had to 
adjust their affairs, compelled by trade 
unions and legislation, to meet the im- 
proved standard of living which labor- 
ing folk now entertain. But the ship 
and her owner have been almost out- 
side that influence, still working in 
the period before the Factory Acts; 
still offering a laborer’s wage, and cir- 
cumstances no laborer would accept 
if he had any grit and capacity, at 
one of the most dangerous of trades. 

What can schemes for boy sailors 
do for a problem of that sort? The 
charitable are only wasting their 
money in supporting them. If we re- 
quire the right men to look upon a 
life before the miast as something as 
good as other work, we must make 
it so. It is not so now. That is the 
only scheme which would be success- 
ful. 

If we will not pay for the right men, 
we cannot have them. We must ac- 
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cept the inferior men and the unfor- 
tunates; and we do. The grade of 
labor employed on our ships is at the 
bottom degree. The continuance of 
the service depends on those men, as 
we have recently seen. It would be 
idle to guess about the probabilities of 
war-time, with a maritime nation using 
the commonest kind of alien labor, for 
“cheapness,” in running its merchant 
ships, while depending upon its food 
supplies arriving safely and regularly 
from abroad. But one may entertain 
a far dim vista in which there seem 
to be surging hordes of the indignant 
cadaverous, apparently decorating the 
lamp-posts of Westminster with legis- 
lators and those people who, in the 
happy days when the only considera- 
tion was dividends, were so enamoured 
of inferior men as sailors; not because 
inferior men were cheaper, you must 
understand, but because they 
more reliable. 


were 


H. M. Tomlinson. 
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When the Napoleonic wars were 
ended by the decisive victory of Wa- 
terloo, England found herself at peace 
abroad, but the struggle through 
which she had passed left behind an 
aftermath of industrial depression and 
civil discontent. 

In 18382 a second great battle, the 
battle of Reform, was won by the mid- 
dle classes. It is due to their initia- 
tive and agitation that the people re- 
ceived a share in the government of 
the country and asserted their right to 
participate in education and culture. 
Radical and sweeping changes took 
place in every department of social 
life. England, as we all know, was in 
a state of turmoil for the ten years 
preceding and for the ten years suc- 
ceeding the Reform Acts, but, fortu- 
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nately, the Revolution was not marked 
by those violent scenes of bloodshed 
which, by the havoc they cause, re- 
tard progress. Here and there a mill 
was destroyed, a haystack burnt, a 
mansion levelled to the ground, but 
the “pale terror” of the days of the 
Irench Revolution did not agitate the 
country side; famishing men with sal- 
low faces were unseen, frenzied mobs 
did not work their senseless devasta- 
tions on homestead and _ town. 
Through their spokesmen, however, 
the people poured out their multitud- 
inous grievances unceasingly, and 
though at first they failed in their at- 
tempts to get a sympathetic hearing, 
these men returned with persistence 
to their task, demanding with vehe- 
mence the surrender of privileges and 
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the recognition of the people’s right to 
citizenship. 

The political history of the time, 
however, does not concern us here, but 
it explains in part how it was that 
education was at such a low ebb. 
Popular enlightenment may be said 
hardly to have existed at all; the peas- 
antry were amazingly ignorant. No 
one cared very much about the state 
of learning, nor did the Legislature 
concern itself with educational 
schemes. There was no education 
question either in Parliament or out of 
it. No enthusiast had arisen to bring 
these important matters before the 
public, and no orator as yet gathered 
crowds to listen to the new message. 

There were, however, countless signs 
of renaissance and regeneration. The 
middle classes were determined to re- 
main no longer in a state of stagna- 
tion; neither rebuffs nor threats could 
deter them from their endeavors to 
overcome the difficulties which faced 
them on every hand. This impelling 
force was so formidable that Lord 
Brougham, who had as early as 1820, 
both inside and outside Parliament, 
championed the cause of the untaught, 
moved a series of resolutions in 1835 
in the House of Lords on the subject 
of National Education which paved the 
way to the formation of the Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council on Education. 
A year previously (in 1834) a small 
grant had been thrown to the educa- 
tionalists, as a first sop to the pre- 
vailing clamor. 

The struggle was severe; prejudice 
and narrow-mindedness cropped up in 
many unexpected places, but the retro- 
grade minority, who were, strange to 
say, the cultured classes, could not re- 
sist the tremendous pressure brought 
to bear. 

The purely educational forces, which 
were driving the men in authority to 
turn their attention to these matters, 
received further impetus and support 
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from the spirit of restlessness and cu- 
riosity which pervaded society. This 
spirit sent many vigorous and ener- 
getic men to explore and travel, and 
the accounts of their journeys roused 
the imagination and awoke a desire to 
know more of other countries. Geo- 
graphical discovery made a real ad- 
vance between 1820 and 1830. 

Major Rennell, the Surveyor-General 
of the East India Company, attained 
to the first rank among English geog- 
raphers; Dr. E. D. Clarke, after a 
year’s preliminary touring through 
England, traversed Scandinavia, Rus- 
sia, Greece, and the Holy Land, and 
returned with entertaining tales and 
invaluable information on the man- 
hers, customs, and antiquities of these 
countries; Charles Stuart and Living- 
stone Mitchell cut their way through 
unknown Australia, crossing almost 
impenetrable forests and mounting 


“Up along the hostile mountains, where 
the hair-poised snow-slide shiv- 
ers— 

Down and through the big fat marshes 
that the virgin ore-bed stains, 

Till [they] heard the mile-wide mutter- 
ings of unimagined rivers, 

And beyond the nameless timber saw 
illimitable plains!” 


It was the age of Belzoni, the Ital- 
ian explorer of Africa, who published 
a book in England in 1821 on his dis- 
coveries in Egypt and Nubia; of Stam- 
ford Raffles, East Indian administra- 
tor; of Laing and Salt, African travel- 
lers and explorers. These were men 
who had gone to seek knowledge 
rather than adventure, and who, by 
their stirring writings, gave their coun- 
trymen new ideas on colonization, and 
new pictures of countries to be won, 
and seas to be conquered. Their ex- 
ploits were talked of in drawing-rooms 
and clubs, and the stories of their 
deeds filtered through to the people, 
stimulating everywhere a_ national 
spirit of inquiry. 
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In science progress had been even 
more rapid. The first meeting of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science was held in 1831. 
Already the first steam vessel had 
been successfully launched; the rail- 
ways had begun to run, and prizes had 
been offered for the engine which 
could cover a mile in the shortest time. 
It seems strange, but it is nevertheless 
true, that in spite of the prevailing 
turmoil, and the constant occurrence 
of industrial riots, trade continued to 
extend rapidly. The most notable 
evidence of this expansion was the 
construction and opening of the Saint 
Katharine Docks, on which over a mil- 
lion and a half were spent. The ex- 
ports and imports increased yearly 
both in value and in quantity. Fac- 
tories sprang up in all parts of the 
Kingdom, and as higher prices were 
obtained by the manufacturers, there 
Was a corresponding rise in wages, and 
therefore in the comforts and the de- 
mands of the laboring classes. 

How the literature of the country 
was affected by the altering conditions 
is a most interesting subject for in- 
vestigation. In 1832 most of the great 
writers of the early nineteenth century 
—Shelley, Keats, Byron, and Scott— 
were dead, and a temporary lull in 
literary activity pervaded the country. 
Tennyson, it is true, published a vol- 
ume of verse in 1832, which contained 
some of his noblest poems; but it was 
either not read at all, or when it was 
read was abused. 

There were still a few of the older 
representatives of a past generation 
left. Leigh Hunt, that republican at 
heart, who had been stirred in his 
younger days to join the revolutionary 
forces in Spain as an outlet for his 
impetuous and fiery spirit, was still 
writing. Southey, whose opinions were 
becoming more and more conservative, 
was still a constant contributor to the 
Quarterly Review. Tom Moore, brilliant 
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talker and advanced Liberal, was still 
haunting the drawing-rooms of the 
wealthy and high-born. Petted and 
admired by a large circle of friends, 
he had ceased to inveigh against the 
narrowness of his hosts. 

On the other hand, newspapers were 
rapidly multiplying, and in 1830 the 
great Press campaign was in full 
swing. Countless meetings were held 
under distinguished patronage to urge 
the government to abolish the taxes on 
knowledge—that is, the taxes on news- 
papers and on imported foreign books. 
“If the Press were only free it would 
be honest,” everyone said. How hon- 
est it has become since it gained its 
wished-for freedom we know! But be 
that as it may, the taxes on knowledge 
in the thirties were a serious hin- 
drance to culture and education. Pro- 
gressive America was even then in this 
respect in advance of the old country. 
Newspapers were conveyed more 
cheaply from town to town and they 
were also far more numerous. 

The newspaper was the earliest 
means of furnishing instruction to the 
people by its discussions of political 
and social questions, and it also spread 
knowledge more quickly than could be 
done by books. All sorts of odd pieces 
of information were, and indeed are, 
given through the medium of the daily 
or weekly papers, so that their influ- 
ence cannot be overrated. They are 
capable of being made the most power- 
ful engines for culture or the contrary. 

The agitators for the abolition of 
these taxes on knowledge were keenly 
alive to the great use to which the 
Press, as an instrument of education, 
could be put, and they held a high 
ideal in front of them. It is not their 
fault that the freedom of the Press 
has in so many cases been turned to 
evil account. They imagined that the 
people would become emancipated 
from superstition and that diffusion of 
truth and knowledge would ensue. Op- 
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position was naturally severe. The 
Times of the day was in the forefront 
of those who objected to change. Of 
this great daily it was said that “it 
could not afford to advocate funda- 
menta’ truths of the highest impor- 
tance to society when those truths are 
in opposition to the notions on which 
the superstition of Europe has been 
established and is now maintained.” 
Among the many papers which had 
fitful lives during the period of strug- 
gle, one of the most interesting was 
the Voice of the People, started by the 
working-men of Manchester and edited 
by a cotton-spinner called Detrosier. 
Detrosier was a self-educated man of 
considerable ability, who by hard work 
and application had forced first his 
comrades in the mill and then the lab- 
oring classes generally to listen to him. 
Quick to see their limitations, he 
pointed out the disadvantages under 
which they were working, and strove to 
make them understand more clearly 
the benefits which were to be obtained 
This pioneer of prog- 
the 


from education. 
less was one of the foremost in 
nineteenth century to stir up his fel- 
low-laborers to a sense of their ignor- 
arpce and to a of the 
power which greater knowledge brings. 
Detrosier and his paper were, in fact, 


consciousness 


© 


as the Examiner of the day says, an 
expression of the people’s discontent 
regarding the mental food at their dis- 
posal, and of their craving for means 
to supplement the deficiency. It was 
the intention of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge to meet this 
want, but it failed in its object, and 
its failure in this respect was one of 
the causes of the founding of the Voice 
of the People. 

It is one of the most regrettable 
things in English life that the scholar 
is so seldom able to impart his knowl- 
edge in a manner simple enough for 
the people to understand. 

Detrosier was conscious that in the 
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first place the workingman had not 
learned the elements of political 
science and history, and that his lack 
of such knowledge was a serious hin- 
drance to his progress and materially 
helped to keep him so long in a condi- 
tion of dependence, unable to think or 
act for himself. The workingman 
seemed neither to know nor to care 
how he was governed, nor why he paid 
taxes, nor had he any idea of the prin- 
ciples of political economy. It was 
this condition of things which Detro- 
sier set himself to change, but his life 
was brief and ended at the age of 
thirty-four. His attempt to establish 
a paper on a permanent basis had 
failed, but the Voice of the People is, 
nevertheless, one of the signs of the 
times which cannot be ignored. The 
theme of all its leading articles was 
“Enlighten the people,” and the bur- 
den of its attacks was levelled against 
the rich who had so long kept the 
“odds of knowledge” in their own 
power. 

Simultaneously with this outcry 
against the taxing of knowledge, of 
which the taxing of newspapers and 
all foreign books was the most con- 
spicuous, came the general impulse to 
found parochial and other libraries. 
Not only did the Library movement be- 
gin at this date, but most of the dis- 
tricts of London started literary and 
scientific Institutions. Such Institu- 
tions as the Mechanics’ Institute and 
the Literary and Scientific Institutions 
of Marylebone and Westminster made 
a beginning between 1824 and 1832. 

The reading public began to increase 
by leaps and bounds. “There were,” 
said Sydney Smith in 1820, “four or 
five hundred thousand readers more 
than there were’ thirty years ago 
among the lower orders.” 

Greville, unable to ignore the phe- 
nomena which were happening under 
his very windows, alludes now and 
again in his Memoirs to the spirit of 
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the working-classes: “The desire for in- 
struction and knowledge seems very 
general among the lower orders. Eden 
(then Vicar of Battersea), with some 
others, has established evening lec- 
tures upon various subjects, which are 
crowded by anxious and attentive lis- 
teners of all ages and callings. who 
frequently hurry from their daily oc- 
cupations, impatient to profit by the 
instruction which Eden and his cu- 
rates, and often some of the better in- 
formed inhabitants of the place, are in 
the habit of dispensing.” 

The publishers, who have always 
been rather conservative and inclined 
to avoid taking risks, were also carried 
along by the same stream, and recog- 
nized that they too must move with 
the times. 

The first genuine demand for cheap 
publications began during these years 
of Reform. Memoirs and newspapers 
of that period abound in references to 
enterprises to which benevolent citi- 
zens contributed money and on which 
publishers speut capital. Some suc- 
ceeded; others failed. None seem to 
have been successes in the correct ac- 
ceptation of the word, as Dent's Every- 
men’s Library is to-day. 

Mr. Joseph Hume, a well-known and 
enthusiastic Radical of the day, whe 
railed against Test Acts, stormed 
against the barbarous treatment meted 
out to soldiers and sailors in the Army 
and Navy, and championed every con- 
eceivable grievance, took a very prom- 
inent part in making arrangements for 
publishing elementary and popular 
treatises on a variety of subjects. His 
enthusiasm fascinated many other 
well-known citizens. The People’s En- 
cyclopedia owes its origin to his deter- 
mined philanthropy. Rich and influ- 
ential individuals were induced to sub- 
scribe to this undertaking, and to do 
this not for the sake of gain, but for 
the sake of the people, an unheard-of 
thing in these days, when books stand 
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or fall on their merits. It was in part 
due to Hume's zeal that the Society 
for the Diffusion of Knowledge, to 
which I alluded above, was founded 
and finally incorporated in 1832. This 
Society, which was inaugurated in 
1825, had the distinction of having 
Lord Brougham as one of its promo- 
ters; and Miss Martineau tells us that 
it raised the standard of popular re- 
quirement in literature and thereby 
conferred important benefits. 

The first works which it issued came 
out in 1827, but the support which it 
at first received did not continue and 
had almost vanished by 1832. Though 
its objects and aims were commend- 
able, the simplicity necessary for its 
success among the masses was lament- 
ably absent. The books were far 
above the heads of the people; the 
scientific treatises were written by the 
learned without any thought that the 
people were to read them, and so ulti- 
mately what promised we'l ended in 
failure. 

As each succeeding volume appeared 
the disappointment became greater. 
The people looked for political and his- 
torical knowledge, something to guide 
them in dealing with the many in- 
tricate questions which were daily 
being discussed at the street corners. 

The publishers, with their profes- 
sional flair for what is required and 
for what will sell, stepped into the 
breach and made a better attempt than 
the amateur Society had done to dif- 
fuse knowledge. The Scotch firm of 
Constable was the first to arrange for 
the issue of a series of books which 
would give the reader what he wanted 
at a low cost. At any rate, Bucking- 
ham, in his Memoirs, gives the priority 
to Scott’s Edinburgh publisher, who, 
he says, in 1830 made the “first effort 
to bring good books within the reach 
of the thousands to whom they had 
hitherto been inaccessible.” The books 
were cheap, but still not cheap enough, 
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and much more would have been 
achieved if there had been a great 
statesman-publisher among the leaders 
of that trade. 

To the success of Constable's Mis- 
cellany the world is, however, indebted 
for the various undertakings of the 
same nature which followed, and for 
the facilities now afforded to the hum- 
blest student for cultivating his taste 
and increasing his knowledge. 

In the Examiner for 1833 an interest- 
ing speech by Mr. C. Knight on cheap 
publications is reported, where, after 
the usual remarks on the unsatisfac- 
tory supply of good cheap literature, 
he describes what the people them- 
selves had done in this direction and 
how he collected all the penny and 
twopenny sheets published in London 
on a given day. Such publications 
were in a perpetual state of fluctua- 
tion. New ones came out one day and 
disappeared the next, and sometimes 
in such quantities that they formed a 
thick volume when bound together. Of 
forty or fifty of such sheets, many, it 
is true, were light and amusing, but a 
large number were instructive. 

Before touching on books that were 
read, one other innovation in the lit- 
erary productions of the period needs 
a passing mention. I refer to the ap- 
pearance and extension of periodical 
literature. Lord Lytton dates the de- 
terioration of what he calls “graver 
letters” from the publication of the 
Edinburgh (1802) and the Quarterly 
(1809). 

“Instead of writing volumes, authors 
began pretty generally to write arti- 
cles, and a literary excrescence monop- 
olized the nourishment that should have 
extended to the whole body: hence tal- 
ent, however great, however exquisite; 
knowledge, however enlarged, were di- 
rected to fugitive purposes. Debar me 
imaginative writings, and I could more 
easily close my catalogue of great 
works than begin it.” 


The best literary men, he says, spent 
their time reviewing books of little 
value, or wrote articles on current top- 
ics suggested by some ephemeral pro- 
duction, and were thus led away from 
their legitimate work. Well paid for 
these contributions, they rapidly sur- 
veyed a number of subjects with 
which they were themselves indiffer- 
ently acquainted: On the public this 
innovation seemed to him then to have 
been distinctly harmful. 

In our Own day even a larger num- 
ber of readers than formerly are con- 
tent with a cursory glance at the re- 
views and periodicals, and would be 
“bored” with greater detail. Some- 
times, no doubt, the review contains 
all that is worth reading. The good 
and evil attending this new departure 
do not, however, come within the scope 
of this article, but might well be 
treated separately. 

When we turn to the books that 
were read, our difficulties are great, 
for the sources of our information are 
extremely limited. I have looked 
through many of the biographies and 
memoirs of the reign of William the 
Fourth and those of Victoria which 
deal with the early years of her reign. 
At the outset I encountered one great 
difficulty: the memoirs and biographies 
are chiefly those of the aristocratic and 
bureaucratic classes. There are but 
few biographies of the men or women 
of the middle classes and none of the 
lower classes, so that I have had to 
draw my conclusions from sources not 
wholly satisfactory. 

The thirties mark an epoch of 
change in the history of society, and 
reading as well as other things under- 
went modification. The wives and 
daughters of the squires, who fifty 
years earlier stayed at home and read 
their Bibles and Richardson’s lengthy 
novels, now beg2an to go to town with 
their husbands and fathers. But the 
difference was less marked than be- 
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tween the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and our own day. Men and 
women read less then and read slower 
and more thoughtfully. Communica- 
tion was not so easy and the long even- 
ings were not so filled with lectures, 
meetings, balls, and concerts as they 
are now. 

Panny in Mansfield Park spent hours 
in reading to her mother, and her pleas- 
ure in good literature was extreme. 
Lady Blessington would often while 
away the evening hours listening to 
some friend reading poetry or history, 
and Lady Cork would even essay to 
entertain her guests with passages 
from dramatic authors. The actual 
topics of conversation appear to have 
been different. Now, social and po- 
litical questions interspersed with an- 
ecdote almost monopolize the talk of 
the dinner-table and the drawing-room; 
then, literary questions seem to have 
prevailed. Social circles have widened. 
The world is more curious than form- 
erly about the private life of the in- 
dividual, it wants to know every par- 
ticular: what the man eats, how he 
spends his days at home, if he is ir- 
ritable with his servants, what books 
are on the table beside his bed. There 
was more intimacy between friends 
and less inquisitiveness about strang- 
ers. Books were read from cover to 
cover, and at social gatherings long 
discussions on the last notable work 
of an author enlivened conversation. 
Whether the old régime were better is 
immaterial. That it can never recur 
is almost a certainty, for as Leslie 
Stephen writes: 

A good talker, even more than a 
good orator, implies a good audience. 
Modern society is too vast and too rest- 
less to give a conversationalist a fair 
chance. For the formation of great 
proficiency in the art, friends should 
meet often, sit long, and be thoroughly 
at ease. A modern audience generally 
breaks up before it is well warmed 
through, and includes enough strangers 


to break the magic circle of social 
electricity. 


In turning over the pages of Sydney 
Smith, Moore, Greville, and others, 
and contrasting them with contempo- 
rary autobiographies, one realizes what 
great changes have taken place— 
changes which I am endeavoring to 
indicate. 

The merits of Coleridge, Crabbe, 
Wordsworth, and others, were brought 
up for judgment at Holland House, 
which took the lead in literary crit- 
icism, but was only one of many sim- 
ilar circles. The general conversation 
seems constantly to have been confined 
to estimates of the value of some book 
or the place of an author in literary 
history, and everyone seems to have 
shared in these impromptu debates. 

In these days the hours dedicated to 
reading by most of us are few, the 
pages which are skipped are many. 
Greville and his contemporaries read 
perhaps not always enough to refute 
an argument, but certainly enough to 
follow the drift of the evidence. Gre- 
ville laments in his Memoirs that al- 
though he was not altogether ignorant 
of the poets which formed the subject 
of conversation, he yet had not suf- 
ficient familiarity with them to allow 
him to join in the discussion. Mark 
you, he does not lament that he had 
not read them. He merely observes: 
“A painful sense came over me of the 
difference between one who has super- 
ficially read and one who has studied.” 

Books are poured out nowadays in 
such intolerable numbers that the 
reader has no sooner begun to love and 
appreciate a particular writer than an- 
other takes his place. But Elinor in 
Sense and Sensibility loved Thomson, 
Cowper, and Scott so much that she 
would read them “all over and over 
again, she would buy up every copy 
to prevent their falling into unworthy 
hands.” 

We glance through books rapidly, 
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and form a hasty judgment, much like 
that of Mr. Thorpe in Northanger Abbey 
speaking of Camilla: “1 took up the 
first volume once and looked it over, 
but I soon found it would not do; 
indeed, I guessed what sort of stuff 
it must be before I saw it.” 

The good to be got from reading a 
book, a geod that cannot be obtained 
by rapid reading, is not the facts that 
it gives but “the resonance which it 
awakeus in our minds.” 

Novels, with scarcely any exception, 
reflect society in some way or other, 
and thus form an excellent historical 
guide to the social life of the day in 
which they are written. We should 
therefore always consult them when 
we are studying the social history of 
any period. Even the minor novelists 
have much to tell us of the way in 
which people lived and what they 
thought. Now there is hardly a single 
novelist writing betwen 1820 and 1840 
who does not in some measure reflect 
the new ideas of his times. Some, 
like Godwin and Ward, directly at- 
tacked the existing conditions in their 
romances. 

Fiction then, as now, was more read, 
and the output was larger than that of 
any other class of book. Jane Austen 
says that “the person, be it a gentle- 
man or lady, who has not pleasure in 
a good novel must be _ intolerably 
stupid.” 

Of the men who were writing, many 
who were then popular are now buried 
in oblivion. The works of these are 
perhaps more interesting to call to mind 
than those who have more or less sur- 
vived the test of time, because though 
now forgotten they were read as much 
as the. more ceiebrated. Lord Lytton, 
writing to Lady Blessington, mentions 
Leitch Ritchie’s Magician as being full 
of wild and vigorous power, and yet 
you will not find his name mentioned 
in Smith's Student’s English Literature 
nor in Ohamber’s Encyclopedia. Sydney 
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Smith presses on the attention of his 
friend Francis Jeffrey the novels of 
Thomas Henry Lister, and, writing in 
1826, asures him that Granby is a novel 
of great merit. 

It would be easy to give other in- 
stances of this kind, but a catalogue 
of these now unknown novels would 
become wearisome. Of the _ better- 
known novelists who were popular 
and to whom allusion is constantly 
made, Ward, Cooper, Hook, Warren 
and others occur to our minds; they 
are so well known that the mere men- 
tion of their names is enough; but I 
rather doubt whether the present gen- 
eration reads many of them. The nov- 
els suited their time, and dealt with 
men and matters in which the public 
were interested. The reader had be- 
gun to make his tastes known; the au- 
thor who wanted to make money could 
no longer ignore him and write sim- 
ply for the love of writing. We see 
indications of this change creeping in 
upon Lady Blessington. When send- 
ing two of her novels to W. S. Landor 
she apologizes for them: 


I fear they will not interest you, for 
they are written on the everyday busi- 
ness of life. I wrote because I wanted 
money; and was obliged to select sub- 
jects that would command it for my 
publisher. None but ephemeral ones 
will now catch the attention of the 
readers. 

Others who flourished a few decades 
earlier still continued to be favorites, 
and the heroes and heroines in the 
novels of the day delight in Scott, Mrs. 
Radcliffe, and Mrs. Inchbald. Cather- 
ine, in Northanyer Abbey, had read all 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s, and was so fascinated 
with the Mysteries of Udolpho that 
when she had once begun it “she could 
not lay it down again, but finished it 
in two days, her hair standing on end 
the whole time.” 

In real life we surprise Miss Mit- 
ford, then a woman of thirty, saunter- 
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ing through the fields and whiling 
hours away with her “haycock com- 
paion,” Mrs. Bennet’s Beggar Girl, a 
five-volume novel, absorbed by its in- 
vention and romance. “It is one of the 
best I have ever met with,” she writes 
to an intimate friend. 

The women who wrote in the early 
part of the nineteenth century enjoyed 
a popularity as great as the women 
writers of to-day, and do not seem to 
have been less numerous. Mrs. Meeke, 
who died in 1816, was one of Macau- 
lay’s favorite writers of fiction. Har- 
riet and Sophia Lee, two sisters, who, 
in spite of the duties involved in keep- 
ing a girls’ school, found time to write 
novels and plays, continued long after 
their death (in 1824 and 1851 respec- 
tively) to please the reader, and Anne 
Marsh Caldwell maintained for twenty- 
six years—from 1834 to 1860—the po- 
sition of one of our most admired nov- 
elists. Her husband, who was a bank 
director, became bankrupt, and she 
then gained a livelihood by her pen. 

Jane Porter, who is probably better 
known, wrote Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
which went through fourteen editions, 
and Scottish Chiefs, twelve editions. 
The former was translated into Ger- 
man and attracted the attention of the 
King of Wiirtemberg, and obtained 
honors for the author. We must also 
not omit the important names of Mrs. 
Gore and Frances’ Trollope. The 
former, whose novels were sarcastic 
and violent tirades against fashionable 
society, was then in the height of her 
glory, that is, in 1840. From a letter 
to a friend we see what position she 
had taken among novelists: “You are 
very kind to like my new book. Till 
you praised it, I was in despair. It 
sells,” though she adds, “I was con- 
vinced of its utter worthlessness.” 

Poetry was in much the same plight 
as prose. The minor poets who 
aroused enthusiasm were gone and 
their poems with them. Have you 
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read Zophiél, by Mrs. Brooks? Why, 
the London Library only purchased a 
copy a few weeks ago, and yet one of 
the greatest critics of the day, Southey, 
said of her: “I do not know any poet 
whose diction is naturally so good as 
Mrs. Brooks’s,” and of her poem he 
adds: “I have never seen a more pas- 
sionate work, rarely one so imagina- 
tive and original. There is qa song in 
the last canto, which in its kind is as 
good as Sappho’s famous ode has been 
thought to be.” And Mrs. Hemans 
has almost passed out of our memory. 
The few who hold her dear, picture 
her as a lovable old lady, sitting at 
her desk or leaning back in her arm- 
chair composing hymns and mediocre 
verses. But those who lived when she 
wrote talked of her as “a child of song 
—ua complete mistress of the lyre,” who 
possessed the key to their hearts, and 
were convinced that it would require 
another age to give birth to another 
Felicia Hemans. 

As for Robert Montgomery, little 
short of eighty or ninety thousand (see 
Wim. Jerdan’s Autobiography, vol. 4, p. 
312, 1853) volumes of his verse were 
circulated throughout England in va- 
rious forms; but no one would read 
him now, though everyone will remem- 
ber Macaulay’s scathing criticism. 

There were also then, as now, poets 
who command a few ardent admirers, 
of whom Henry Taylor, the author of 
Philip van Artevelde, was one. His 
sale was small, and his circle of read- 
ers equally limited. Wordsworth even 
had not yet made his way to favor, 
and was only popular with a select few, 


In this rapid survey of what the 
people of England were reading, it is 
impossible to pass over without men- 
tion the great group of books dealing 
with geography and travel. A mere 
glance at the English Catalogue for 
1814-41 would convince anyone of this 
fact. England’s empire had become 
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colonial and world-wide, and the de- 
sire to know, if only from books, some- 
thing of the countries which formed 
part of the whole was legitimate and 
natural. Strange to say, in the fiction 
of the thirties, I have not come across 
either a hero or a heroine interrupted 
in the library over a book of travel, 
but nevertheless the biographies and 
memoirs of the time are a striking 
testimony to the amount of this kind 
of literature which was read. Sydney 
Smith’s letters are a veritable guide to 
the descriptive literature which the 
publishers sent out. He advises Lord 
Grey to read Bradling’s Trarels in 
America, Golovnin’s Narratire of My 
Captivity in Japan, Lady Grey to read 
Eothen and Basil Hall’s Travels. W. 8. 
Landor commends Beckford’s Travels 
to Lady Blessington. There is a gen- 
eral keenness to buy and possess the 
latest narrative of. the lands beyond 
the Theology, never 
lacked readers. Revolutions have 
rever seemed much to interfere with 
those who are devoted to this study. 
I find in a letter of J. Jebb to A. Knox, 
dated 1831, the following passage in 
proof of this: “Even in these times 
which seem to prohibit everything but 
revolutionary politics, the sale of my 
Practical Theology and of Dr. Town- 
son’s books is quite to the publisher’s 
satisfaction. Townson’s works, which 
have been sold for six shillings a copy, 
have, in consequence, reached more 
than their original price, and are nearly 
out of print.” 

Sydney Smith is found consoling him- 
self with Doddridge’s Exposition, to say 
nothing of a widely read book, The Dis- 
senter Tripped Up. 

Many more books could be cited if 
ap approach to completeness were 
aimed at, but it is only possible to give 
a general purview of the subject. 

A word or two of the manner and 
extent of Miss Mitford’s reading may, 
however, be suggestive. Miss Mitford 


seas, too, has 
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was an intelligent woman and an om- 
nivorous reader. She belonged to the 
middle classes, and we may take her 
as a typical example of the more in- 
telligent reading public of this period. 
The books she read were the books 
to which her class had access, and, as 
far as she was able, she kept up with 
the literature published in her day. 
Her reading was desultory, which she 
considered more profitable because it 
gave her a wider general education. 
She “followed reading,” she says, “for 
its own sake as a pursuit and gratifica- 
tion without any definite object.” and 
made lists of books she wanted to read. 
She was not always successful in ob- 
taining those of which she had taken 
a note. Her tastes were varied; she 
seems to have had a peculiar fondness 
for reading trials. “I have a passion 
for trials.” she writes to a friend. In 
her letters she tells her correspondents 
what she thinks good or bad; what she 
enjoys and what to her is of doubtful 
merit. In one letter she grows en- 
thusiastic over Mills’s History of the 
Crusades, and falls in love with Saladin; 
and in another she gives long lists of 
“respectable new books” which she has 
been reading, such as Ware’s Palmyra, 
Michael Scott’s Tom Cringle’s Log, Haz- 
litt’s View of the Stage, Peacock’s Night. 
mare Abbey, YForsythe’s Italy, Dr, 
Clarke’s Travels, and adds a word of 
praise or blame. 

Then again she gets quite “sick of 
new books,” and takes to reading old 
ones: Milton’s Prose Works, Boling- 
broke’s Political Works, Shakespeare 
and such like. Anyone pursuing this 
subject further would find a mine of 
material in Miss Mitford’s correspond- 
ence. 

The beginnings of other great 
changes in the choice of books which 
were read and studied may be traced 
to this new era. Philosophy has al- 
ways had its serious devotees, but they 
have been few in number. The study 
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of ancient and medieval metaphysics 
is one of the most notable features in 
the present-day revival; in 1830 these 
branches did not occupy men’s minds 
in any considerable degree. With re- 
gard to the great literature of the past 
the contrast seems even more striking. 
With the exception of a few of the 
better-known poets, the large mass of 
pre-Elizabethan and Elizabethan au- 
thors were more or less left unread. 
Nowadays every minor poet or prose- 
writer is reprinted, and, even if not 
read by the general public, some gem, 
perhaps the only gem, is quoted, or in- 
serted in an anthology, and his name 
at least becomes known. Some attain 
a position, merely temporary perhaps, 
which they never held before in Eng- 
lish literature. 

Readers in bygone ages were counted 
by tens; they loved the books they 
read, and handled them with rever- 
ence and care. They seem now to 
have deteriorated, and scarcely to love 
books in the same way as their an- 
eestors loved them; too often they 
handle them as bricks and buy them 
as furniture; they even mutilate them. 
Through all changes book-lovers have 
always remained lovers of books, 
though some of them in our day have 
degenerated into bibliomaniacs. Libra- 
rians in past centuries in the palaces 
of the Burgundian dukes were the 
keepers of jewels and ornaments of 
gold, and the books they guarded were 
among their most precious possessions. 
For a time librarians descended from 
keepers of gold and silver to the rank 
of footmen and butlers, and it is only 
in these latter days that they have be- 
gun to take their proper place in the 
greatest of all aristocracies, the aristoc- 
racy of letters. 

The outward and visible signs of the 
expansion and progress in trade, and 
of literary and political development, 
are first and foremost the libraries. 

Disraeli, writing as one of those who 
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condemn the movements of their own 
day, was inclined, in Vivian Grey (1826), 
to regard libraries as fungus produc 
tions of an artificial society. Accord- 
ing to him a fall of stocks was the 
thing which affected 


the literature of the present day—the 
mere creature of our imaginary wealth. 
Everybody being very rich, has af- 
forded to be very literary—books being 
considered a luxury, almost as elegant 
and necessary as ottomans, bonbons, 
and pier-glasses. Consols at 100 Were 
the origin of all book societies. 

Consols at 100, however, have done 
a great deal for the libraries and liter- 
ary institutions of England, and so for 
society in general. 

Historians and autobiographers are 
as a rule more or less apt to be pessi- 
mistic about their own century and 
their own generation, and are full of 
regret for the things which have passed 
away. Who can read of the French 
salons, of Holland House, of those lit- 
erary coteries about which the memoirs 
of the early nineteenth centufy tell so 
much, of those hours of easy, peaceful 
reading at home in which men and 
women delighted, without some pang 
that these things no longer exist? 

But the compensations are probably 
much greater than we _ imagine. 
Knowledge is now within the reach of 
everyone, and thousands to-day find 
pleasure in books and reading, advan- 
tages which they would formerly have 
disregarded. The book-lover now lives 
hidden in inaccessible corners, and 
those who enjoy what is good in litera- 
ture read undisturbed and unknown in 
unsuspected places. The country 
abounds in literary societies, which, 
while not perhaps of the same high 
order as the small circles of former 
days, are doing much useful work. We 
are in the midst of change both in the 
literary and in the political world, and 
the remodelling of society has only just 


begun. 
C. Hagberg Wright. 
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THE FLIGHT OF ELIZABETH. 


III, 

When Mr. Alan Rutherfurd 
sented himself the next morning to in- 
quire for his lady of the Blue Glen 
and the Diridh, he was received some- 
what grimly by her great-aunt. She 
looked extraordinarily formidable in 
her high, white mutch, decorated with 
tartan ribbons, and her small sparkling 
eyes regarded him with a peculiarly 
shrewish expression. 

“Well, Mr. Rutherfurd,” 
“you have come, I suppose, to speir 
after my grand-niece.” 

Mr. Rutherfurd confessed it. “I 
trust she is none the worse of her 
journey in so rough a vehicle,” said he. 

“ium,” said the old lady drily, “I 
think she would be very willing to take 
another to-day to escape her present 
Perhaps you would be will- 


pre- 


said she, 


company. 
ing to take her back where you found 
her, Mr. Alan?” 

Alan repressed his indignation. “I 
think, Miss M’Pherson,” said he, “that 
a grand-niece of your own would not 
be likely to consent to that proposal.” 

“A grand-niece of my own,” retorted 
the old lady, “should have had more 
spunk than to run away. It is the 
most daft-like affair I ever heard of 
—Sir Ronald’s daughter to make off 
on shank’s mare and to come galivant- 
ing across the Diridh with a poetical 
gentleman in a farmer's cart because 
another gentleman was speiring after 


her! And what are you to say to In- 
vereil, Mr. Rutherfurd? Is it to be a 
duel?” 


“I think you are under a misappre- 
hension, Miss M’Pherson,” said Alan 
stifiy. “I am not in Miss Elizabeth's 
confidence, and the slight service I 
rendered her yesterday was one that 
any man would have been honored 
-——"” The old lady cut him short. 

“Dear! dear!” said she mockingly. 


“Is this the way of it? I thought it 
was a rival to Invereil I had here, but 
it seems I was mistaken. Not even 
an acquaintance, did you say?” 

Alan controlled himself with diffi- 
culty—he was hot with indignation for 
Elizabeth. 

“Madam,” said he, “if I had the 
acquaintance that would warrant it I 
would ask her to-day to be my wife. 
At least I could protect her from 
He paused to choose his words. 

“From her relations, no doubt,” put 
in Miss Rachel maliciously. 

Alan bowed ceremoniously. “I did 
not intend to be so plain,” said he. 
“Miss Rachel, you know me and my 
prospects as my father's son. Will you 
permit me to make the further 
quaintance of Miss Elizabeth?” 

For a moment it was evident that 
the old lady was taken aback. 

“It seems, Alar Rutherfurd, we have 
gone from jest to earnest,” she said. 
She was silent for a moment. “Hum,” 
she went on, “you have courage for 
two, and I don’t deny you’re a better 
match than Invereil. I will think upon 
it, Mr. Rutherfurd.” 

And with that Alan took his leave. 
The next day, however, found him 
again at Miss M'Pherson’s door. In the 
interval he had not been idle. He had 
taken up his abode at the nearest 
inn, and had made arrangements to 
fish for trout in the waters of the 
neighborhood. He had, moreover, sent 
a man across the Diridh with Mr. 
M’Tavish’s horse and cart, and given 
that worthy orders to bring back with 
him such of his personal belongings as 
had been left behind in the Blue Glen. 
And now he came upon his wooing 
with all the ardor of a poet. 

Miss Rachel greeted him this time 
with a grim geniality. “So here you 
are again, Mr. Rutherfurd!” said she. 





ac- 
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“And here’s a young leddy that’s wait- 
ing to thank you for the gallant way 
you rescued her from her father two 
days ago.” Poor Elizabeth! — she 
blushed deeply and her eyes filled with 
tears at her great-aunt’s words. She 
had been so scolded and badgered, poor 
child, by Miss Rachel, that she was 
ready to sink through the floor with 
shame and vexation. It seemed to her 
that no young lady before her had ever 
done so dreadful and_ ridiculous a thing 
as she had done, when she ran away. 
Miss Rachel had declared the whole 
country would make fun of her when 
the story got about, and now here she 
was forced to meet this young gentle- 
man, who had perhaps been laughing 
at her all along, and who was the last 
man in the world she wished ever to 
see again. She hardly dared to look at 
him. 

But Mr. Kutherfurd, it appeared, was 
in no laughing humor. He bowed 
gravely to Elizabeth and began at once 
to speak with her great-aunt on sub- 
jects with which she had no concern. 
Miss Rachel was extraordinarily gra- 
cious to him, and allowed herself to 
be drawn away to talk of what he 
pleased. Presently he mentioned a re- 
cent illness of his father, and Miss 
Nachel expressed concern to hear of 
it. She said that she herself had suf- 
fered from a similar malady, and ex- 
pressed great belief in a preparation 
made from a certain plant as a specific 
in such cases. 

“I believe that I owe my life to it,” 
said she. “And I am never without a 
bed of it in my garden.” She began 
to describe the plant, saying it was 
small with a blue flower, and grew 
near the centre of her garden, and fi- 
nilly she turned to Elizabeth and in- 
structed her to go with Mr. Ruther- 
furd and show it to him. “Bring back 
with you a couple of handfuls,” she 
continued, “and I shall have it dried 
and prepared at once for my old friend 
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Howinglen,’—and before Elizabeth 
could recover from her dismay at this 
peremptory order, she was away with 
the surprised and delighted young man 
to obey it. 

It was a warm dry day and the bees 
drowsed among the roses on the porch. 
The garden an old-fashioned 
walled one, and was at some little dis- 
tance from the house. Elizabeth took 
the key of the garden door from a peg 
in the hall and led the way silently 
down a path bordered by trees. She 
was painfully shy and embarrassed, 
and could think of nothing but the 
adventure of two days agone—how she 
must have appeared when she first saw 
him in the Blue Glen and took him 
for the farmer's son, all flushed and 
agitated, and limping as she was, with 
her heelless shoe in her hand. What 
must he think of her? She answered 
his remarks at random as they walked, 
gave him the key to open the garden 
gate, and rendered but little assistance 
in the finding of the blue flower. The 
garden was a pleasant place, full of 
old-fashioned flowers, and right in the 
centre of it, near a bed of Miss Ra- 
chel’s precious plant, was a little arbor 
overgrown with ivy, and with two 
great tall red rose-bushes standing one 
on each side of it like sentinels. 

“Are they not beautiful?” said Mr. 
Alan Rutherfurd to Elizabeth; “and 
will you not rest a little on the seat 
and let me gather the flowers for Miss 
Rachel, for I can see that you are 
tired ?” 

There was such gentleness and re- 
spect in his tone, and Elizabeth was 
so troubled and confused, that she 
could not but consent; and the poet 
brought back the flowers when he had 
gathered them, and, laying them in her 
lap, sat down on the seat beside her. 

He is so kind, thought Elizabeth. 
Perhaps if I asked him he would not 
tell any one about me and Invereil. 
She was as impulsive in word as in 


was 
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deed, and she looked up at him all of 
a sudden—‘Oh, Mr. Rutherfurd,” she 
said, “please—will you do me a great, 
great kindness?” 

“I will do anything in the world you 
ask me,” said Alan, whvu was overjoyed 
at this unexpected address. 

“It is about—about my coming here,” 
said Elizabeth breathlessly. “I don’t 
know what you must have thought of 
me,—you do not understand and I can- 
vot explain, but I did not know what 
to do—I did not indeed—and my father 
was so angry and I dared not offend 
him, and—and—his friend, Mr. Camp- 
bell of Invereil—and I could not do as 
they wished, and so—I was foolish and 
ran away without—without stopping to 
think, and now Aunt Rachel says 
every one will hear about it and laugh 
at me. And, oh! please, will you not 
say anything about it to any one, for 
I could not bear that?’ Her voice fal- 
tered, and tears fell from her eyes 
upon the little blue flowers in her lap. 

Alan could have gone on his knees 
to protest that no one would ever laugh 
at Elizabeth, or could do anything but 
admire anything she did. He vowed 
eternal silence about her flight from 
the Blue Glen, and declared that she 
had done nobly and bravely in acting 
as she had done, and that he was more 
proud than he could say because he 
had been able to help her. In his 
ardor and enthusiasm he was perhaps 
a little incoherent over all this, but 
Elizabeth was none the less comforted 
on that account. She was very much 
less miserable when they returned to 
Miss Rachel with the flowers, and after 
he had gone she could not but think 
of him, and of how he had looked and 
spoken in the garden. 

After this there was not a day for 
a fortnight that did not find Mr. 
Rutherfurd prosecuting his wooing at 
Miss Rachel’s dwelling— and that was 
a proof of ardor indeed, for most young 
gallants would have faced a regiment 
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of wild beasts sooner than the terrible 
old lady. To Alan she was extraordi- 
narily agreeable, it is true, but at the 

same time she was extraordinarily 

malicious, and there was never a day 

that he was not stirred to indignation 

on behalf of Miss Elizabeth. 

Happily the young lady was usually 
to be found in the garden. It was the 
time of the year when the fruit was 
ripe for picking, and Miss Rachel must 
have great quantities of it prepared 
for her preserves and currant-wines. 
She kept her grand-niece busy with a 
basket among the bushes, and she 
would send Mr. Rutherfurd to her as- 
sistance with a jest that had always 
a mocking flavor in it; but when Eliza- 
beth was not by, Alan could match his 
wit even with Miss Rachel’s. 

And now the poet added fruit-picking 
to his many accomplishments, and as 
he filled her basket with clusters of. 
red and white currants he fell every 
day deeper in love with his lady of 
the Diridh. It was an idyll of the gar- 
den,—Elizabeth, timid and sweet and 
fair, in a blue print gown and a sun- 
bonnet, made a dainty heroine, and Mr. 
Rutherfurd had fine manly looks and 
a poet’s fancy and a pretty wit, and it 
was little wonder that he haunted the 
thoughts of Elizabeth by day and her 
dreams by night. Youth and love were 
in the air, and all would surely have 
gone well had not Miss Rachel been at 
hand to play the part of the serpent 
in Eden. It was Miss Rachel’s ma- 
licious tongue that troubled for her 
grand-niece the sweetness of the gar- 
den. 

Poor little timid Elizabeth! She had 
lived so quiet and peaceful a life in 
the Blue Glen, and then all at once 
she had been launched on a perfect sea 
of agitating events. First, there was In- 


vereil and the trouble with her father; 
then came the terrible business of run- 
ning sway, and the anger and ridicule 
of Miss Rachel; and then, when she 
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needed peace and quiet and to be left 
alone, came this disturbing stranger. 
He had been so kind to her, and when 
he came to the garden she could not 
wish him away; and yet, when her 
grand-aunt spoke of him as “yon braw 
lad you have,” all her happiness in his 
presence was gone. She said to her- 
self that he was nothing to her,—it 
was not to be thought of that he could 
be, when a fortnight ago she had not 
seen him; Miss Rachel was cruel to 
hint at such a thing. She could have 
fied at last from her and from Alan, 
as she had fled from her father and 
Invereil. 

Yet all might have come right had 
not Alan been called home suddenly, 
and had Miss Rachel not lost her tem- 
per with Elizabeth. The second of 
these happenings was due to a trifle, 
though it seemed far from that to 
either of those concerned with it,— 
Elizabeth made a whole boiling of jam 
without any sugar! 

The old lady was furious. “You can 
think of nothing but Alan Rutherfurd,” 
she snapped. ‘Has he speired ye yet?” 

Elizabeth grew scarlet. 

“I asked him the day after he 
brought you,” the old dame continued 
tartly, “if it was to be a duel between 
himself and Invereil, and he thought 
you so ill-used among us, he was al- 
most willing for it. There’s some men 
must take pity on tears. Well, he’s 
the better match of the two, and I told 
him that.” 

“Aunt Rachel!” cried Elizabeth in an 
agony, “you did not say that?’ 

But Miss Rachel’s temper was up. 

“And what for no?’ she retorted. 
“Can I not make a match as well as 
your father?” 

Elizabeth was gone. She fled to her 
room overcome with shame and misery. 
What had Miss Rachel said? What 
had she done? Alan Rutherfurd did 
not really care for her; he was sorry 
for her because she had been so silly 
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and ridiculous, as her great-aunt said. 
She remembered her tears in the gar- 
den, and how she had appealed to 
him, and she felt as though she could 
never bear to see him any more. All 
night long, instead of sleeping, she 
thought of what Miss Rachel had said, 
and in the morning she felt quite calm 
and strong. Mr Rutherfurd found her 
in the heart of the garden gathering 
red-rose leaves for her great-aunt’s 
pot-pourri. She had put on a white 
apron over her blue print gown, and 
she gathered the rose leaves into the 
apron. Her eyes were blue as the pools 
of water in the Blue Glen, but her 
cheeks were very pale. 

“Will you come and sit in the arbor?” 
said Alan; “I have something to say 
to you.” 

Elizabeth made no objection. She 
gathered up the corners of her apron 
and sat down in silence. 

“Elizabeth,” said Alan, “I am going 
away. I have had a letter this morn- 
ing from my father, and he is ill and 
needs me, but before I go I must tell 
you—I must ask you—I intended to 
have waited longer, but now ” He 
stammered like a raw youth, and in 
the end was as blunt as though he were 
a mere man of the Law, and no poet. 

“Will you be my wife, Elizabeth?” 

But Elizabeth knew, or thought she 
knew, that Alan was asking her to 
marry him because he pitied her so 
much, and because of what Miss Ra- 
chel had said, and she answered in a 
perfect passion of refusal. 

“Oh, no!” she cried. “No, never— 
never!” 

Alan stood very silent. There had 
crept into his mind more than once 
the thought that Elizabeth was not 
only timid, but that she shrank from 
him because Miss Rachel was so plainly 
bent on throwing them together. It 
seemed he was but another Invereil. 

“Is it not possible?” he said in a low 
voice. “Will you not give me leave to 
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ask again?” But Elizabeth made a 
gesture of denial. 

Mr Rutherfurd took her hand and 
kissed it without speaking. Then he 
went away, but at the end of the gar- 
deu path he looked back once. Eliza- 
beth was sitting very still in the arbor 
—between the two tall red-rose trees. 
She had forgotten to hold up the cor- 
ners of her apron, and all her rose 
leaves were strewn upon the ground. 


IV. 

A week later Elizabeth went back to 
the Blue Glen. <An_ extraordinary 
change had taken place in the position 
of affairs, for Invereil was about to 
marry Amabel, and on that account 
neither he nor Sir Ronald had any 
longer a quarrel with Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth could hardly believe her 
eyes when she first read her sister’s 
letter. It had all been a stupid mis- 
take, Amabel said. Invereil had known 
them both so slightly he had thought 
it was Elizabeth he cared for, but now 
he knew that it had really been Ama- 
bel all the time, and would Elizabeth 
please come home at once and help, for 
the marriage was to be almost immedi- 
ately, and there were so many things to 
be done, one did not know where to 
begin. 

So Elizabeth went home again, riding 
this time across the Diridh with a 
servant-man behind her, as became Sir 
Ronald’s daughter. She found every- 
thing in the Blue Glen as she had left 
it three weeks earlier, and yet it 
seemed as though everything were dif- 
ferent. Even Amabel was changed, 
and for the matter of that, so also 
was Elizabeth. As for Invereil, he was 
happily absent, getting things at home 
in order for his bride. “And oh, Ama- 
bel!” said Elizabeth, when her sister 
had almost overwhelmed her with a list 
of things to be done and clothes to be 
got all in a few weeks,—“oh, Amabel! 
are you sure you love him?” 
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“I do not see why not,” Amabel re 
plied, not very well pleased. “He is 
so kind, and he has given me such 
beautiful things. He is going to have 
the drawing-room at Invereil all newly 
done up—and oh, Elizabeth! he is going 
to take me to town every winter. Just 
think of that, after being shut up all 
this time in this weary glen.” 

“But, Amabel!” persisted Elizabeth 
anxiously, “if he had none of these 
things it would not make any differ- 
ence. If you loved him you would 
not care. You would be content to 
have very little, and even to live here 
in the Blue Glen.” 

“How do you know that, Elizabeth?’ 
retorted Amabel, a little sharply. “1 
think you are very silly: of course 
these things make a great deal of dif- 
ference. Do you want to be poor and 
Stay here always? Is that why you 
would not marry Mr. Rutherfurd? 
Aunt Rachel says he wanted to marry 
you, and that his father is very rich, 
and that you were very silly.” 

And at that Elizabeth was silent. 

In a few weeks the marriage was 
over, and Amahel was gone. Elizabeth 
sat with her work on the terrace all by 
herself, and the memory of these weeks 
between her running away and her 
sister’s marriage came to appear like 
a strange dream. So many things had 
happened all of a sudden—such won- 
derful impossible things; and now 
everything went on as before, and only 
she herself had changed. And now 
there were times when she thought 
that Amabel had been right after all 
about the Blue Glen, and she got tired 
of seeing always before her eyes the 
white road winding up the length of 
it and getting lost in the distant fir- 
wood. Winter came early that year, 
and there were grey skies and snow, 
and Elizabeth had to take her work 
indoors. 

With the new year trouble came to 
the house. There had been heavy 
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floods, and one day when Sir Ronald 
was riding home in the dusk part of 
the road gave way beneath his horse's 
feet. He thrown over a steep 
bank, and was so badly injured that 
fears were at first entertained for his 
life. Doctors came from beyond the 
Diridh and did all that their skill could 
suggest. Elizabeth became a wonder- 
ful nurse, gentle and deft and pa- 
tient, and after a time the injured man 
rallied and his broken bones mended. 
Yet when spring came Sir Ronald was 
still lying on his bed unable to move. 
The doctor who came thirty miles to 
visit him looked more and more serious, 
and at last told Elizabeth that her 
father was little likely to walk again. 
He feared, he said, that there was a 
serious injury to the spine, and it was 
best that she should be prepared. As 
he rode back over the Diridh he told 
the same sad news to Miss Rachel— 
but he did not tell Sir Ronald, who was 
a difficult patient even with the pros- 
pect of complete recovery ahead of him. 
Miss Rachel came over the Diridh next 
day, riding—old as she was—with a 
firm seat, and for once Elizabeth was 
glad to see her. 

And yet there was little that Miss 
Rachel could do. Sir Ronald could not 
endure being fussed over, and he would 
have no nurse but Elizabeth. The old 
lady soon went home again, but during 
her stay she told her grand-niece some- 
thing that disturbed her not a little. 

“Yon braw lad Alan Rutherfurd has 
his own share of trouble, by all ac- 
counts,” she said, one day. “Old How- 
dinglen is dead, and it seems was in 
difficulties of late years, for he has 
hardly left his son one bawbee to rub 
against another. Young Alan never ap- 
plied himself to the Law, and as there’s 
more fame than fortune in song-mak- 
ing, I hear there is nothing for it but 
to sell the property. Everything was 
maybe for the best, since things have 
turned out as they have done.” 
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It was easy for Miss Rachel to see 
the workings of Providence in connec- 
tion with Mr. Rutherfurd’s misfortune, 
but poor Elizabeth cried her eyes out 
when her great-aunt was gone. She 
pictured Mr. Alan Rutherfurd in such 
straits of poverty and distress as a 
young man of his talents and spirit was 
little likely to see. If she were only 
rich, she said to herself, all would be 
different. She would somehow send 
him a great sum of money, and no one, 
he least of all, would know where it 
came from. But, alas! she was not 
rich: she had nothing valuable in the 
world except her diamond miniature. 
And when she thought of that Bliza- 
beth drew a quicker breath. The min- 
iature was very valuable, how valuable 
she did not know, but she thought it 
might be worth many hundreds of 
pounds. It had been her mother’s, and 
it was very old and precious. Was it 
possible that she could send Alan that, 
and that if he sold it he might not 
have to sell Howdinglen? Elizabeth's 
heart beat faster as she thought, and 
before long she had made up her mind 
that the jewel really should be sent. 
She lay awake for hours that night 
planning how this could be done in such 
a way that Alan should have no sus- 
picion of who it was that had 
to his help. 

There was some trifling flaw in the 
clasp of the chain on which the minia- 
ture hung. Elizabeth decided that she 
would send the miniature to a jew- 
eller to have this clasp mended. She 
knew the name of a jeweller in 
one of the great and she 
knew, moreover, an honest lad in the 
glen who was apprenticed to a trades- 
man of that town, and who at the mo 
ment was at home paying a visit to his 
parents. He should be her messenger. 
It was surprising how, as Elizabeth 
tremblingly thought out her little plot, 
everything seemed to become possible, 
and even easy. 
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It was quite an elaborate little plot. 
There was the packet itself to be made 
up; there was a letter to the jeweller 
instructing him to send the jewel, 
when the clasp was repaired, to Mr. 
Rutherfurd at Howdinglen; and there 
was, moreover, a paper in a sealed en- 
velope to go with the packet, in which 
[Llizabeth, after much cogitation, wrote 
the word, “In payment of a debt. To 
be sold.” When everything was ready 
she brought her precious parcel to the 
messenger who was so very oOppor- 
tunely at hand, and the young man was 
proud to be intrusted with it. 

“It will be no trouble to you,” said 
Elizabeth. “I have written all the di- 
rections in this letter, and all you will 
have to do is to hand it to the jew- 
eller.” 

After the decisive step was taken 
she came home in great fear and agita- 
tion, and almost regretting what she 
had done 

“If only,” she said to herself over 
and over again--“if only I have helped 
him, so that he will not need to sell 
Howdinglen.” For in Miss Rachel’s 
garden Alan had told her of his home 
and of his love for it, and Elizabeth 
remembered every word he had said, 
and how, as he talked, he had picked 
her a red rose, and before giving it 
to her had stripped off the thorns with 
words and looks she had treasured 
ever since. 

And although Elizabeth’s own mem- 
ory of these things was so excellent, it 
never once occurred to her that Mr. 
Rutherfurd might remember the jewel 
she wore round her neck on the day 
she jogged with him across the Diridh 
in the farmer's cart. 

Had she known it, Miss Elizabeth's 
pity for Mr. Rutherfurd’s poverty was 
somewhat in excess of the circum- 
stances. Rumor and Miss Rachel had 
considerably exaggerated it, and, al- 
though it was true that old Howdinglen 
had lost a great deal of his money 


shortly before his death, it was not 
true that Alan had found himself in 
such dire straits as had been repre- 
sented. He had his troubles, indeed, 
his father’s death above all, for the 
two had been strongly attached to each 
other. Then, instead of finding himself 
a rich man he found his affairs so em- 
barrassed that for a short time it al- 
most seemed that he might have to 
sell Howdinglen. When that proved to 
be unnecessary, he was so relieved that 
the prospect of some years of hard 
work and strict economy did not much 
daunt him. Since his ill-starred love 
affair he was in no mood for play. Yet 
though he was plucky enough to bear 
up hardily in his misfortunes, life was 
for him a grey enough business in these 
days. He had more cares on his mind 
than had the joyous-hearted poet who, 
not a year agone, had mowed the farm- 
er’s hay. 

Elizabeth, as I have said, did not 
know exactly how things were, and 
she sent her precious trinket on an 
errand into the dark. After it was 
despatched she went back to the rou- 
tine of tending on her father, who grew 
every day more peevish and impatient. 
His broken bones being healed, he now 
lay during the daytime on a couch in 
his bedroom, but he was still quite 
helpless and unable to move. His 
daughter had a hard life with him, 
and seeing his impatience to be up and 
about again, she dreaded the day when 
he must be told that what he waited 
for with such eagerness would never 
be. It was her one comfort that, de- 
spite his frequent ill-humor, he showed 
more affection for her than he had 
ever done when he was hale and 
healthy. She had little time now for 
idling in the garden or sitting with her 
work upon the terrace, as she and 
Amabel had often done, and as the 
spring unfolded into early summer she 
grew weary enough. The days were 
hot, and a light haze floated over the 
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The river murmured pleasantly, 
leaped in its 
pools. Bees drowsed in the garden, 
and a scent of wall-flowers came in 
through the windows. 

One day Sir Ronald, lying on his 
couch, caught the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs on the road below the house, and 
he sent Elizabeth to the window to 
give them news of the rider. But the 
rider was out of sight below the gar- 
den wall, and Sir Ronald, who was 
impatient over trifles, must have his 
daughter go below to see whether the 
stranger had halted or gone by. Eliza- 
beth went down the stair, and ere she 
made her inquiries was tempted by 
an open door to take a breath of air 
upon the terrace. She shaded her eyes 
with her hand and looked up the white 
road, and as she did so footsteps came 
behind her, and, turning quickly, there 
beside her stood Alan Rutherfurd. She 
cried his name, and he took her hands 
in his and kissed them. 

“You are not displeased that I have 
come?” he questioned. 

“Oh, no!” she faltered, “not dis- 
pleased”—and had no more words, but 
trembled, so that he must needs draw 
her to a seat and ask pardon for hay- 
ing startled her. 

“You will not send me away again,” 
he said; and Elizabeth, after the fash- 
ion of the period, answered him with 
tears, and had she been sprinkled with 
the waters of Lethe could not have 
forgotten more completely that her 
father lay fuming on his couch wait- 
ing to hear who the stranger was who 
rode down the Glen. 

“T am not a rich man,” said Alan 
after a time, ‘but I have enough for 
you and me to be happy on, Elizabeth.” 

Elizabeth started and changed color, 
and made as though to speak, but 
Alan began to tell her of all that had 
befallen him, and she could not but 
listen. He told her of his father’s 


glen. 
and trout and salmon 
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and how at one time he had feared 
that he must sell Howdinglen. 

“When things were at the worst,” he 
went on, “I had a great surprise—some 
one came to my help in a-way I had 
not dreamed of, and I took heart 
again.” 

Alan did not look at her as he 
spoke, but she started once more and 
blushed deeply. She thought that her 
elaborate ruse had succeeded, and that 
Alan had sold the diamonds, and by 
so doing had saved Howdinglen. Had 
she known it, the miniature was at the 
moment in Mr. Rutherfurd’s pocket, 
and even as she thought, “I can never 
tell him,” he was saying to himself, 
“I shall never tell her until she tells 
me.” Then all of a sudden Elizabeth 
remembered her father and her heart 
became like lead. 

“Alan,” she said sadly, “you must 
go away—lI can never leave my father,” 
and she told him what had happened. 
It was terrible news for a happy lover. 
Alan vowed that the fates had already 
done their worst, and should never 
any more part him from Elizabeth. It 
was unthinkable that she should spend 
her life shut up in the Blue Glen. 
Something must be done. He would 
take her away across the Diridh 
though all the world forbade it. But 
Elizabeth shook her head sadly. 

“I can never leave him,” she said, 
“and he can never walk again.” 

“Elizabeth,” said Alan, but was cut 
short, for at that moment Sir Ronald 
shouted loudly for his daughter. His 
room was just above the terrace, and 
the day being so hot the windows were 
open, with the result that the aston- 
ished gentleman had heard, not only 
young Howdinglen proposing to Eliza- 
beth, but the news so carefully kept 
from him concerning his own condition. 

When Elizabeth came breathlessly 
into the sick-room, she found her 
father sitting up on the couch with 


death and of his unexpected poverty, «his feet on the floor. 
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“What fool told you I should never 
walk again?’ he shouted. 
whoever told you that told you a lie.” 
There was such returning violence in 
his air and language that his daughter 
could almost think he was right. Per- 
haps a miracle had happened. 

“Look at this! cried Sir Ronald, 
and for a moment he stood upon his 
feet. 

Elizabeth ran to him, and he sank 
back upon the couch. “The doctors may 
think they can tie me here for life,” 
he continued loudly, “but I shall show 
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them they are mistaken.” And as it 
happened he spoke the truth. 

He looked hard at his daughter. 

“So you are going to marry young 
Howdinglen,’ said he. 

“Father,” faltered Elizabeth, “I have 
told him I can never leave you.” 

Sir Ronald’s face softened, but his 
voice was gruff. 

“Then go and tell him,” he retorted, 
“that you are a little fool!” 

But of this there was no need for 
A‘an heard it with transport through 
the open window. 
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Papsr VII.—On THE WORKS AND LETTERS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
By THE Rr. Hon. Stn ALGERNON Ws, G. C. B. 


Where did Becky Sharp live in 
Brussels? Hotel de la 
Terrasse. (‘‘Letters.”) 

What did Thackeray, when visit- 
ing a splendid palace, want to see? 
Answer: The cupboard where the 
(“Roundabout Pa- 


Answer: 


skeleton was. 
pers.”’) 

What musi¢al criticism was passed 
by one maiden lady to another 
upon an awkward billet-doux? An- 
swer: “It’s a false note.” (“Vanity 
Fair.”’) 

Who said, “Thou didst not let the 
sun into thy for fear he 
should bring a bailiff with him”? 
Answer: Steele. (“English Humor- 
ists."’) 

What scriptural words were used 
chapel? 


sheaves 


garret 


reconciliation in a 
“Bringing your 
(“Esmond.”’) 


at a 
Answer: 
with you.” 
Give the words of a prince's bit- 
ter grief at the loss of thwarted 
luswer: 


(“Es- 


hopes and ambitions. 
“Thus to 
mond.”’) 
Who said, “I economical—my wife 
has nothing, and I have nothing— 

The Cornhill Magazine. . 


lose a crown.” 


I suppose a man can’t live under 

that?” Answer: A wit of the 

prince’s time. (“English Humor- 
ists.”’) 

How does Thackeray paraphrase 

Shakespeare's saying that “misfor- 

tunes never come as single spies?” 

Answer: “Never alone appear the 

Immortals.” 

What do women find particularly 

attractive in clergymen? Answer: 

Women love-a consumptive par- 

(“Newcomes.”’) 

Of whom was Thackeray writing 
when he says, “There go wit, fame, 
friendship, ambition, high repute?” 
Answer: Charles Buller. (“Letters 
to Mrs. Brookfield.’’) 

11. What was Swift’s bitterest satire 

quoted by Thackeray? Anster: 
Only a woman's hair. (“English 
Humorists.”’) 
What man of letters had ancestors 
whose swords were crossed first in 
war and then in peace? Answer: 
William Hickley Prescott. (‘“Vir- 
ginians” and “With Thackeray in 
America.”’) 


son. 
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THE DOMINIONS 


International law is a somewhat ab- 
struse branch of knowledge and its in- 
terpretation is as a rule left to the 
expert and the professor. Still, there 
are certain fundamental principles gov- 
erning the relations between nations 
and States which are readily intelligible 
even to those who have made no study 
of the subject, principles which may be 
said to accord with the dictates of com- 
mon-sense and may almost be described 
as axiomatic. Of such principles the 
broad rule that a realm or a confeder- 
ation which is accepted as an inter- 
national unit cannot make war in parts 
is an example. The quarrel in such 
a case is that of the realm or confed- 
eration as a whole. No particular proy- 
ince or region forming a portion of 
that whole can claim that it is not in 
a state of enmity with the opposing 
belligerent. The fact that the province 
or region is self-governing makes no 
difference in this respect. Were Ger- 
many to become engaged in a struggle 
with some other Power, Bavaria could 
not, and would not, be neutral even 
if that kingdom were affording no mil- 
itary support whatever to Prussia and 
the other States and Principalities 
which go to make up the German Em- 
pire. The proposition seems so obvious 
and incontestable that it savors almost 
of the nature of a platitude. But it 
would nevertheless seem to be the case 
that there are persons of light and 
leading in certain of the British Do- 
minions oversea who are unacquainted 
with this somewhat elementary doc- 
trine of international jurisprudence. It 
is even open to question whether that 
veteran in statesmanship, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, fully realizes the situation in 
this respect. There is unmistakable 
evidence that a good deal of misappre- 
hension with regard to the point ob- 
tains in authoritative quarters in South 
Africa. 
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The journal Volksstem, a newspaper 
published in Pretoria, is well known to 
be the unofficial organ of leaders of 
Dutch opinion in the country, and it is 
believed to be in touch with 
General Botha and Mr. Smuts, if it is 
not actually inspired by those promi- 
nent members of the Government. It 
put forward the suggestion a few days 
ago—no doubt tentatively—that if the 
British Empire were engaged in war 
it would rest with the Union executive 
to decide whether South Africa was 
or was not a belligerent. “Admitting 
that the executive authority rests with 
the King and is exercised by the Gov- 
ernor-General,” it wrote, “still, without 
the advice of the Executive Council, 
consisting of the Ministers, no act of 
government can be done. .And al- 
though the control of the sea and land 
forces of -the Union rests with the 
King or his representative, yet here 
also the influence of the Executive 
Council and the Minister of War is 
overwhelming. An express declaration 
or act from the different Colonial Gov- 
ernments is essential before neutrality 
can be broken.” The constitutional as- 
pects of this question may offer subject 
for argument; but the international as- 
pect allows not the slightest room for 
doubt. There are two parties to any 
breach of neutrality, and in the sup- 
posed case the Union executive would 
only represent one of those parties; 
the other party would be the Power 
with which the British Empire was at 
war. A declaration of neutrality is- 
sued from Pretoria would, or would 
not, be respected by the enemy, ac- 
cording as such neutrality fitted, or 
did not fit, in with the enemy’s plan 
of campaign. “Neutrality,” the Volks- 
stem went on to say “exempts such col- 
ony from hostile attacks and abrogates 
the necessity of England’s guarding the 
colony with ships and troops.” There 
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is a naive simplicity about this state- 
ment of the case which comes as a 
surprise when we remember the quar- 
ter from which it emanated. The en- 
emy’s point of view is left entirely out 
of consideration. 

The article concluded by pointing out 
that British maritime traffic would in 
a great war probably largely follow the 
Cape route, that if South Africa were 
a party to the struggle a considerable 
portion of the British Fleet would have 
to be concentrated in South African 
waters for defence of harbors and sea 
communications, and that if Germany 
were the antagonist, British military 
forces would have to remain in the 
sub-continent which might be required 
elsewhere. The complete misunder- 
standing of the guiding principles of 
Imperial defence and of the uses of 
sea power which is here displayed is 
intelligible enough however regrettable 
it may be. But it is extraordinary that 
anyone should imagine, supposing this 
suggested local “neutrality” were really 
to be so beneficial to our side, that the 
opposing side would not take prompt 
steps to violate that neutrality and de- 
prive its adversary of the advantages 
derived therefrom. Another point of 
interest and importance is furthermore 
overlooked. Supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that South Africa could be 
neutral in such a situation, the result 
would be that our naval forces govern- 
ing the great trade route round the 
Cape would be forbidden the use of 
their base in the Cape Peninsula. Our 
warships could no more steam into 
Simon’s Bay when in need of repair 
than they could enjoy the hospitality of 
Brest, or Port Arthur, or any other 
naval station in possession of a neutral 
Power. 

In the event of a great war it is of 
course not inconceivable that the cir- 


cumstances might be such as to render 
the neutrality of one of more of the 
Oversea Dominions advantageous to us 


—if that neutrality could be assured. 
An arrangement of this kind might 
well facilitate the combination of the 
predominant partner. Perhaps this is 
hardly the moment to suggest the pos- 
sibility of war with either the United 
States or Japan; but there is no harm 
in referring to such a contingency for 
the purposes of academical illustration. 
‘Assuming for the sake of argument 
that such conflicts were to take place, 
then un immunity from all fear of at- 
tack enjoyed by Canada in the one 
ease and by Australasia in the other 
might well prove an inestimable boon 
to the British military and naval au- 
thorities, as relieving them of certain 
awkward responsibilities. It does not 
follow however that the enemy in 
either case would concede the boon. 
In a war between the British Empire 
and the great American Republic the 
invasion of Canada might prove the 
trump card of the United States, and 
for the Government of Washington to 
forego playing that card merely because 
the executive at Ottawa issued a proc- 
lamation of neutrality, would mean vol- 
untary submission to a serious handi- 
cap when vita] national interests were 
at stake. The truth is that the theory 
expounded by the Volksstem is founded 
upon a misconception of the meaning 
of neutrality, and that some publicists 
both in South Africa and in Canada are 
making the mistaken assumption that 
there exists no middle course between 
neutrality on the one hand and active 
participation in a conflict on the other. 
The Friend, a Bloemfontein newspaper 
which is understood to be in the con- 
fidence of Mr. Steyn and General Hert- 
zog. has come to the support of the 
Volksstem, and insists that “if one 
principle more than another emerged 
as the result of the recent Imperial 
Conference, it was the doctrine of inde 
pendent nationality.” But independent 
nationality of self-governing partners 
in a great confederation of States bound 
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together for their common good as- 
suredly does not relieve those partners 
from the duty of bearing their fair 
share of the burdens which may fall 
upon the confederation as a whole. 
That the question should have been 
raised, and that the matter should have 
attracted so much attention, is not per- 
haps altogether unfortunate. It has 
served to clear the air. The delusion 
that an enemy would respect a local 
declaration of neutrality if it did not 
suit his plans ought not to be fostered 
in the self-governing Dominions. It is 
expedient that those younger nations 
should realize that they have duties to 
perform in return for the protection af- 
forded them by the naval and military 
forces maintained by the United King- 
dom. Whether the Imperial Govern- 
ment theoretically enjoys the consti- 
tutional right to summon the fighting 
resources of the autonomous sections of 
the Empire oversea to its aid in times 
of emergency, may be debatable. But 
for practical purposes the Mother-coun- 
try obviously does not possess the 
The Outlook. 
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power to make the self-governing Do- 
minions respond to such a demand, and 
if one of them were to decline the mat- 
ter would no doubt rest there for the 
moment. The matter however would 
not end there. A refusal to co-operate 
actively under such conditions would 
probably lead to the severance of the 
connection. It is too often suggested 
that the links which bind the Empire 
together are links purely of sentiment. 
That is far from being the case. The 
links are links forged by the recogni- 
tion of interdependence and of a well- 
defined community of interests. There 
may be no harm in proposing that por- 
tions of the Empire should be neutral 
in the interests of the whole, even if 
such projects are in fact impracticable 
from the point of view of international 
law. But to advocate that kind of neu- 
trality merely for the benefit of the 
particular portion of the Empire which 
is immediately concerned, amounts to 
an attempt to undermine the entire 
structure. 
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“Where shall we finish today?” said 
Joseph as he inspected the customary 
dish of eggs and bacon. 

“Well, we haven't even begun break- 
fast yet,” said Herbert. “There’s no 
Let’s breakfast and smoke and 
And isn’t this the worst 
When 


hurry. 
think about it. 
bacon you ever put a fork into? 
I think of the ripping bacon I get at 
home, all thin and streaky and deli- 
cious, it makes me want to cry.” 


“*A sorrow’s crown of sorrow,’ ” said 
Joseph. 

“Oh, bother your crowns of sorrow,” 
said Herbert. “That’s no excuse for 
the bacon.” 

“*A4 sorrow’s crown of sorrow,’ ” con- 


tinued Joseph, “is remembering happier 
bacon.” 


“Of all the futile remarks,” protested 
Herbert, “that’s about the most futile. 
However I don't want to start quarrel- 


ing. You'll do all that’s wanted in 
that line before the day’s done. 
Shove over the tea-pot, there's a gooil 
chap.” 


“It says that The Green Man at Ox- 
table is ‘a hostelry noted for its good 
cheer’ *—Joseph was reading from ‘a 
guide-book. 

“Yes, but it is also said that: the rot- 
ten place we're breakfasting at was 
celebrated for its old-fashioned com- 
fort. Think of the supper we had last 
night. Think of the beds. Think of 
this breakfast.” 

“Oh, eat your ‘ breakfast,” said Fo: 
seph, “and don’t tatk so much about it, 
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You seem to expect to find a Ritz or a 
‘ariton in every village.” 

“Now that just shows how little you 
kaow about me. I’ve never been in 
the Ritz or the Carlton. The smart 
set’s too smart for me. I daresay you 
like it; I don’t. All I want is a decent 
bed and good food plainiy cooked.” 

“This man,” said Joseph, looking at 
the ceiling, “wants his beds plainly 
cooked.” 

“Yes,” said Herbert, “and if you 
were plainly cooked teo it might knock 
some of the nonsense out of you.” 

There was an interval of silent 
munching. Then Joseph began again:— 

“I’ve been thinking about you,” he 
said, “and I’ve been wondering how 
we ever came to start on this walking 
tour together.” 

“You've been wondering, have you?” 
said Herbert. “I’m simply lost in 
amazement. What in the world in- 
duced me to be such a consummate 
fool I can’t make out.” 

“Induced!” said Joseph. “There was 
no inducement about it. Nature did 
it for yeu. Of course you may have 
helped a bit, but——” 

“I suppose,” said Herbert, “you know 
what you’re doing. You're calling me 
a consummate fool.” 

“That’s what you called yourself. 
I’m only agreeing with you; but it’s 
difficult to satisfy some people.” 

“IT don’t want any of your agree- 
ments, and I can do without your sat- 
isfactions. If I @m a fool, at any rate 
I don’t try to pose as a genius. Some 
people like that kind of thing. I don’t. 
A plain Englishman’s good enough for 
me.” 

“Quite the contrary,” said Joseph. 
“You were a grubby little boy, of 
course, but you’re rather a handsome 
man. There’s something about your 
forehead and eyes——” 

“Now that,” said Herbert, “is quite 
the silliest old joke in the world. And 
if I was a grubby little boy, what were 

















you? A dandified little jackanapes 
with his hair parted in the middle 
It’s all parting now.” 

“Come, come,” said Joseph, “we'll 
leave our hideous pasts and our dis- 
reputable presents alone. If we squab 
ble like this we shall never get on 
with the tour, and then what would 
our friends say? Where shall we finish 
our walk to-day?” 

“Oh, anywhere you like,” said Her- 
bert, “so long as we get away from 
this place.” 

Joseph aipped into the guide-book 
again. 

“I vote for Oxtable,” he said: “it’s 
only fifteen miles, and we ought to have 
a light day to-day. ‘Lightly come, and 
lightly go,’ you know.” 

“Is that another rubbishy quota- 
tion?” said Herbert. “Because if it is 
I want you to understand that I’m not 
the man to knuckle under to a quo- 
tation. My boots are all right; my 
feet are in splendid condition, and I'm 
out to do twenty miles to-day. It's 
absurd to do anything less than twenty 
miles a day on a walking tour. Fif- 
teen miles! Pooh!” 

“You were keen enough to stop five 
miles short of this yesterday, anyhow,” 
said Joseph viciously. 

“Only because you kept on complain- 
ing about your big toe. I should be 
ashamed to have a toe like that.” 

“Don’t you fling my toe in my face,” 
said Joseph. “It’s a better toe than 
any of yours even when it’s got a blis- 
ter on it.” 

“That’s a mere gratuitous insult,” 
said Herbert. “I'll back my _ toes 
against yours any day of the week. one 
down t’other come on. I am going to 
walk twenty miles to-day.” 

“Why not start now? Walk two and 
a half miles out and two and a half 
back here. I’ll wait for you, and then 
we can really start and do the fifteen 
to Oxtable.” 

“A nice genial companion I’ve got,” 
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said Herbert. “No, we'll start together, 
and as you're feeling so feeble to-day, 
Pupcb. 
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we'll finish at Oxtable. But that’s the 
last concession I'll make.” 





A DETECTIVE’S 


In the introduction to this fascina- 
ting book is suggested a special State 
department of criminal investigation. 
Police routine work, walking beats, di- 
recting traffic, quelling drunken street 
rows, is not, the author thinks, an ef- 
fective school] of deductive reasoning or 
scientific investigation. He would al- 
iow his investigators to enter the State 
service by another door, he would train 
them in applied science, and he would 
enable them to meet the clever crim- 
inal, as Sherlock Holmes loved to do, 
on the same intellectual plane. It 
unreasonable, however, to 
from investigators so 


would be 
expect even 


trained the same unerring instincts 
that surprise and delight us in the 


popular detective of fiction. The de- 
tective story is, we must remember, 
written backwards, and the author, 
having carefully laid his clues along 
the track of the crime, it is an easy 
matter for the detective, who is in the 
secret, to pick them up as he goes 
along. 

Yet it is not impossible that the same 
faculty which enables one to devise in- 
genious detective stories would help in 
the actual detection of crime. Edgar 
Allan Poe, the first and greatest of de- 
tective story-writers, could not merely 
devise hut detect. The wonderful in- 
ductive reasoning in the story of the 
murder of Marie Roger, in which, as 
in the popular puzzle game, each clue, 
even to the most tiny, is fitted into 
its place to complete the picture, was 
founded on the facts of a real murder, 
which was perplexing the police at the 
time, and the storyteller succeeded in 
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unravelling the mystery when the de- 
tectives had failed. In Sir A. Conan 
Doyle the new department of criminal 
investigation might find a distinguished 
first president; than Mr. Mitchell's vol- 
ume there could be no better handbook 
for its schools. 

The book admirably indicates how, 
with ever-increasing advantage and 
success, the weapons forged by scien- 
tific research and discovery can be 
availed of in society’s interminable war 
against the criminal. Of those agen- 
cies, electricity is one of the most effec- 
tive, if not for detecting, for capturing 
the criminal. The man in the street 
is not quick at grasping the possibil- 
ities of a novel invention. At first it is 
popularly regarded as a new toy, a 
matter of amazement and amusement, 
but of no moment in the practical af- 
fairs of men; so it was in our own day 
with the telephone, the phonograph, 
and the biograph, with the miracles of 
the X-rays, radium, and wireless tele- 
graphy. A great invention must prove 
itself and so live. Still, we find it hard 
to believe that the utility of the tele- 
craph was less in doubt, and that it 
was as a criminal catcher it first es- 
tablished its reputation with the public. 

“It is strange to reflect,” writes Mr. 
Mitchell, “that it was not until it had 
been employed in the capture of a 
criminal that it was recognized in how 
many directions the electric telegraph 
might be of service to mankind.” 

Prior to that time the invention had 
been little better than a failure, from 
a commercial point of view, for though 
the railway companies had some time 
before this realized the advantages of 
the new system the Government had 
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refused to have anything to say to it. 
It was thus little short of a revelation 
to the public when in 1845 the news 
was made known that a suspected mur- 
derer had been arrested through the 
agency of the telegraph. 

But the telegraph has learned a lot 
about detective work since that time. 
It has even dabbled in photography, 
ahd is now able not merely to describe 
but to depict the fugitive criminal. 
The last word (so far at any rate) on 
this subject appears to be the telecto- 
graph invented by Mr Thorne Baker, 
which, we learn from Mr. Mitchell, 
“may also be used with wireless instal- 
lations for the transmission of simple 
pictures or diagrams and by 
means it would be easy for a ship at 
sea to send or receive portraits.” A 
picture of King Edward VII., trans- 
mitted in this fashion, and reproduced 
from the Daily Mirror, is one of the 
most striking of the many illustrations 
of the book. 

in every department of crime science 
seems to have lent a hand to make 
easy the work of the detective and to 
harass the criminal, who, with his own 
finger-tips, is now compelled to print 
off an infallible means of identification. 
The book is full of fairy tales of science, 
more startling than the wonders of 
the “Arabian Nights.” The retort and 
microscope of the analyst are the spe- 
cial bugbears of adepts in the higher 
and more scientific walks of crime. 

In the old days the murderer caught 
red-handed could safely deny the blood- 
stain was human, and the microscope 
was unable to contradict him. It is 
not so now. By a method recently dis- 
covered the analyst examining the min- 
utest stain of blood, dry, and scarcely 
discernible to the naked eye on the 
garment of a suspect, can tell to a cer- 
tainty the species of animal in the 
veins of which it originally flowed. 
There is but one exception to the rule; 
the blood of the anthropoid ape gives 
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the same reaction as human blood. 
One might fancy the spirit of Darwin 
rejcicing in this singular confirmation 
of his theories. 

Mr. Mitchell posseses in a rare de 
gree the gift of interpreting between 
the man of science and the public. The 
complicated process by which the blood 
of different animals is differentiated 
in the test-tube is described in clear 
and popular language easily understood 
even by the least scientific. The ul 
timate result is summed up in a few 
sentences, which make the matter plain 
to the humblest intelligence. 


“A simple method of applying the 
serum test has recently been discov- 
ered. A small quantity of human 
serum is placed into a series of tubes, 
and into each of these is next intro- 
duced one drop of the fresh blood of 
different animals diluted with salt solu- 
tion, or of the dried blood dissolved in 
that liquid. The tubes are new al- 
lowed to stand from thirty to forty- 
five minutes, and then examined. If, 
in the case of the blood of unknown 
origin there is a faint red precipitate 
(of coagulated blood), leaving the upper 
liquid clear, the blood is of human 
origin. On the other hand, the blood 
of other species of animals will have 
dissolved in the human serum, color- 
ing it red. If the tubes are charged 
in the first place with the serum of the 
horse, ox, or other animal, the corre- 
sponding blood is coagulated, while 
that of any other anima! dissolves.” 

Perhaps it is as well to explain to 
uninitiated readers that the “serum” 
is the liquid or watery substance of the 
blood. 

The more cautious murderer, 
resorts to the subtle agency of poison, 
has even more reason to dread the 
analyst, with his test-tube and micro- 
scope, than his brother in crime, who 
adopts the cruder methods of bone- 
breaking and blood-letting. 

There has been a deal of romantic 
nonsense written about Cesar Borgia 
and his more famous sister and their 
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subtle and deadly poisons, “of which 
the secret is now fortunately lost to 
mankind.” The modern poisoner has 
fluid. powder and perfume far more 
subtle and dangerous at his disposal, 
but amongst them are none that can 
elude the scrutiny of modern science. 
It is generally thought that arsenic 
was a constituent part of the mys- 
terious Borgia poisons. Mr. Mitchell 
tells us, “with the more refined meth- 
ods of analyses now available the tests 
are capable of detecting arsenic even 
in the minute proportion of one part 
in sixty million’—a minuteness which 
the imagination can scarcely conceive. 

Under the pitiless eye of the micro- 
scope the most skilful and delicate 
handiwork of the forger is of no avail. 
We have in the book a hundred in- 
teresting illustrations of how his ef- 
forts are brought to nought. Does he 
trace the forgery over pencil writing, 
the microscope shows the pencil marks 
along the edges. Does he erase and 
write over, the most delicate lines are 
broad smudges, under the microscope 
the most skilful erasures are rough as 
unplaned wood. When the writer be- 
gins and leaves off, every joining, every 
doubt, every hesitation is plainly re- 
vealed, as if the eye at the microscope 
was watching the penman. 

But it is not in scientific explanation 
and demonstration alone that this book 
excels; it is not to the scientific stu- 
dent alone that it appeals. By that 
vast and miscellaneous public vaguely 
classified under the head of “the gen- 
eral reader,” it will be thankfully re- 
ceived and eagerly devoured. Mr. Mit- 
chell illustrates his scientific disquisi- 
tions by vivid illustrations and judi- 
cious extracts from the most famous 
and exciting trials of ancient and mod- 
ern times. We have many quaint pic- 
tures of the peculiar administration of 
justice in the good old days, when 
Lord Chief Justice Hale exerted him- 
self to secure the conviction of Anne 
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Turner, because he was afraid “lest by 
an acquittal countenance should be 
given to a disbelief in witchcraft, which 
he considered tantamount to a disbelief 
in Christianity.” 

We read, too, that in the trial of 
Anne Turner for the murder of Thomas 
Overbury (1615) evidence was given 
that she was in possession of parch- 
ments, some of which contained the 
names of the Blessed Trinity, others, 
on which were written +B+C D BR, 
and another with a figure in which 


was inscribed the word Corpus, and to 
which was fastened a 
the skin of a man. 
parchments were the names of devils, 


little piece of 
In some of these 
who were conjured to torment the 
Lord Somerset and Sir A. Mainwaring 
if their loves should not continue, the 
one to the countess and the other to 
Mrs. Turner. 

On evidence like this poor 
Turner was convicted and sentenced to 
death. The form of the sentence was 
perhaps the strangest thing of all. The 
learned Lord Chief Justice Hale 
gravely informed the trembling woman 
that 
“she had been guilty of the seven 
deadly sins, and that ’s she was the 
inventor of that horrid garb, the yel- 
low tiffany ruffs and cuffs, he hoped 
she would be the last vy whom they 
would be worn. To this end he or- 
dered that she should be hanged in 
that garb. This was duly done, while, 
as a further condemnation of the fash- 
ion to which the judge had taken ex- 
ception, the hangman wore yellow 
bands and cuffs.” 

We are not surprised to learn that 
the fashion died with its author, but 
we can scarcely imagine a Lord Chief 
Justice of our own day solemnly de- 
ciding that a lady should be hanged 
in a hobble or a harem skirt by a hang- 
man similarly attired. 

We have new trials as well as old 
in the book. The exciting question of 
the guilt or innocence of Mrs. Maybrick, 


Mrs. 
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on. which Lord Chief Justice 
entertained such strong convictions, is 
elaborately and intelligently discussed. 
We have a brief but very vivid réswmé 
of the trial of Robert Wood, whose 
careless and callous behaviour in the 
dock excited such a strange fervor of 
sympathy and admiration, and of 
whom Mr. Hall Caine wrote after 
watching the case throughout, “Robert 
Wood, innocent of the murder of Emily 
Dimmock, is yet the most remarkable 
man alive.” There is no space to enu- 
merate the hundred and odd other 
trials not less interesting or remarkable 
which are summarized in the book. 

There is a singular fascination in the 
detective story in fiction or real life. 
Any editor can tell how a sensational 
trial inflates the circulation of his news- 
paper. The magazines and the publish- 
ers and the public alike are c!amoring 
for detective stories. Of all the char- 
acters in modern fiction, Sherlock 
Holmes is the best-known and most ad- 
mired. A man who writes one pass- 
able detective story must write noth- 
ing else, for the public will accept noth- 
ing else from his pen. 

In the book under review there is 
the material for a hundred detective 
‘stories. Every half a dozen pages con- 
tains the suggestion of a plot which 
needs only a little imagination and 
elaboration for its completion. 

It is impossible within the limits of 
a review to do justice to the wealth 
Nature. 








of material in the book or to the at- 
tractive form in which it is presented 
to the public. Hypnotism, handwrit- 
ing, dog training, food adulteration and 
its detection, and a score of other in- 
teresting topics are elaborately dis- 
cussed, and illustrated by extracts from 
appropriate trials. The author ex- 
hausts his subject without in the least 
degree exhausting the interest and de- 
light of his reader. His book possesses 
the two essential qualities of a good 
book; it is readable and it is worth 
reading. It serves up scientific facts 
and theories in a most palatable form, 
and we have high authority for the 
dictum, “Omne tulit punctum qui mis- 
cuit utile dulci.” The illustrations, of 
which there is a vast variety, are 
scarcely less interesting than the letter- 
press. Once published the book be- 
comes an essential vade mecum of the 
detective and the writer of detective 
stories. To the detective it supplies 
innumerable facts and _ suggestions 
which cannot fail to be useful in the 
practical work of this profession. To 
the writer it is a veritable mine of 
valuable material. The general public, 
who read mainly for amusement, but 
do not object to a little instruction un- 
ostentatiously slipped in as they go 
along, will find the book as fascinating 
as a new volume of Sherlock Holmes’s 
adventures, and a great deal more 
instructive. 








It is always interesting to watch the 
progress of a social craze, and partic- 
ularly interesting when the thing that 
begins as a craze develops into a gen- 
uine artistic taste and interest. The 
London season that is now at its close 
will be remembered, apart from the 
Coronation, as seeing the emergence of 
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spectacular dancing from the condition 
of a craze to that of a serious taste. 
We seem to have travelled a long way 
from the days when Miss Maud Allan 
began to draw large audiences to the 
Palace to see her dancing; nobody talks 
about Maud Allan now, and from hay- 
ing her own feet kissed in imagination 
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by rapturous crowds she has come, I 
see, to blacking other people's boots at 
the Féte at the Botanic Gardens. 
Nevertheless, it was Miss Maud Allan 
who awakened the London public to an 
interest in the more expressive forms 
of dancing. It is most unfortunate 
that we have only one word to de- 
scribe so many entirely different things, 
from the loutish gambols of villagers 
on a green to the lyrical movements 
of Pavlova or Nijinsky; for dancing is 
as wide a term as music, and includes 
almost as much variety within its 
meaning. The slender art of Miss 
Maud Allan at its best, for example, 
is a thing almost unique, in which she 
has not yet been rivalled. It is based 
on music far more than on dancing 
as we understand it; it is an elabora- 
tion of that natural impulse which sets 
people nodding their heads or swaying 
their arms in time to certain tunes. 
But what was not sufficiently realized 
about Miss Allan was that it was not 
the rhythm in music which she sought 
to express by her movements, but the 
melody and the emotional content. 
Her interpretation of Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song,” now hackneyed almost 
to death, was a thing quite perfect of 
its kind, which in its way has not been 
improved upon by Miss Allan or any- 
one else. 

But, as I said, we have moved a 
long way since those days. We all re- 
member the succession of performers, 
many of them making, happily, but a 
brief appearance, that followed to reap 
the harvest which Miss Allan had 
sown. The ordinary spectator, con- 
fronted with an art in which attention 
was frankly called to the form of the 
human body as well as to its move- 
nents, was for a long time in a be- 
wilderment caused by the apparent 
separation of these two things. There 
were dancers whose movements were 
delightful, but whose bodies certainly 
were not; and there were others who 
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were lovely and pleasant to look upon 
us long as they were in repose, but 
whose movements merely detracted 
from the pleasure of the spectacle. 
There was « moment, indeed, when it 
seemed likely that any young woman 
gifted with beauty of form and outline 
could, with sufficient social backing, 
present herself on the music-hall stage 
for the delectation of the eye alone; 
but in an age when the formation 
of the human is no longer a 
naughty mystery we soon wearied of 
that. It was not enough either that 
people should dance or be beautiful; 
we demanded both; and now our fav- 
orite dancers are also examples of 
physical beauty, and it seems not un- 
likely that many of our beauties will 
make haste to cultivate the art of danc- 
ing. M. Mordkin evidently thinks so, 
since he is to start an academy next 
season. 

But the dancing that is fashionable 
now and is going to be more fashion- 
able still, and is, I believe, likely to 
have a permanent influence in our life, 
is not like anything else that has ever 
been understood as an art in England. 
Jt comes to us from the twin sources 
of almost all modern esthetic luxury 
—Russia via Paris. Dancing has hith- 
erto meant for us only two things: an 
action of our own indulged in for our 
own pleasure, or the spectacular danc- 
ing of the French ballet school, which 
is a thing governed by the strictest 
academic rules, and in which emotional 
individuality has practically no scope 
at all. It bears the same relation to 
the new, or rather the revived art of 
dancing as the method of the old 
penny-reading elocutionists bears to the 
golden speech of Bernhardt or Granier; 
or as the music of the eighteenth cen- 
tury contrapuntists bears to that of 
Debussy. or Ravel, or Delius. One can 
study the transition stage in the art 
of such dancers as Lydia Kyasht and 
Cléo de Mérode. It is an art released 
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from fetters. born again to freedom and 
delight. Horribly abused it will cer- 
tainly be, but the English taste for it 
has developed so rapidly and on such 
fine lines that there is every reason to 
hove that it will not fall back into a 
condition of slavery. For it is a re- 
markable and healthy thing that the 
ordinary patron of a London music- 
hall should take such obvious delight in 
this high and beautiful art; extremely 
remarkable, when one compares its ar- 
tistic level with that of the other and 
less popular items on the programme. 
And the renaissance of the art for us 
in England can have no better cradle 
than the music-hall; for, good or bad, 
the music-hall represents the genuine 
taste for amusement of the people in 
this country; and if a good thing, a 
fine thing, is found there (and it often 
is) it is simply because the people want 
it, and for no other reason. That is 
why the music-hall is in so much 
healthier condition than the theatre; its 
conventions, such as they are, are 
founded directly on life and not on the 
stage; for so long as our actors and 
actresses will insist upon doing and say- 
ing things, not as they would be done 
and said in real life, but as they are 
done and said according to the sacro- 
sanct traditions of the stage, so long 
will the average theatre be a place of 
punishment for anyone seriously inter- 
ested either in life or the drama. 

We may measure how much less de- 
veloped dancing has been with us in 
this country than other arts by com- 
paring it, for example, with singing, 
with which it has a very close alliance. 
Neither of them was originally an art 
at all, but both were perfectly natural 
and spontaneous expressions of crude 
and primitive emotion. That is to say, 
both were things done by people for 
their own pleasure, and not with the 
‘idea of pleasing anyone else. But the 
tendency of all civilization is to have 
things done for une, and to have them 
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done by experts. This results in a 
great gain to the excellence of the 
thing done, and sometimes in a great 
loss to the enjoyment of the people 
concerned. Singing, for example, was 
formerly much more an exercise than 
a performance, just as dancing was in 
Lordon society until yesterday, and 
still is throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Great danc- 
ing-halls in such places as Margate and 
Blackpool are crowded, not because 
people like to look at dancing, but be- 
cause they like doing it themselves. 
Whether they do it well or ill is a sec- 
ondary matter. So people sing in 
chorus, not for the auditory pleasure 
of the result (for the performers can- 
not hear it), but for the subtle exer- 
cise and enjoyment that there is in prac- 
tising any art in community. But in 
the social world of London, at any 
rate, hostesses know perfectly well that 
the dancing of the ballroom is doomed. 
Dances are still given because they are 
one of the principal forms of innocent 
entertainment open to débutantes, and 
one of the few great social exchanges 
where young people may meet one an- 
other, and the operations of the mar- 
riage market be conducted But it is 
becoming more and more difficult to 
find the number of young dancing men 
necessary to make this entertainment a 
success; indeed, but for our Army and 
the Household Brigade, where should 
we be in this matter? Peace has her 
military duties no less than war; but 
the fact that ball-room dancing is kept 
going by what is more or less a pressed 
contingent from the Guards’ Brigade 
does not really mean that it is in a 
flourishing condition. As a serious so- 
cial amusement in London its days are 
numbered. And undoubtedly the time 
is not far distant when one will be 
as much surprised to receive a card 
for the Countess of ——’s dance in 
Berkeley Square as one would be to- 
day if the same ‘hostess were to invite 
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one to come and sing glees or choruses 
by Handel. If we want to hear glees 
and choruses (and I am afraid we 
don’t) we go and pay to have them 
sung for us by people not yet tired 
enough or blasé enough to have ceased 
to enjoy doing them; and, of course, 
we get them better done. The song 
recital at Bechstein Hall is an immense 
improvement on the parlor perform- 
ances of Miss Jenny and Master Jes- 
samy; it may still give us a certain 
delight to thump out Chopin to our- 
selves on the piano, but on the whole 
we prefer to go and hear Rosenthal or 
Paderewski; and, instead of dancing 
ourselves, we pay ten-and-sixpence and 
go and see Pavlova. 

It is not my purpose to say whether 
the existence of this state of affairs is 
good or bad, but merely to note the 
fact that it does exist; and what is 
undoubted is that it places before us 
a development of the art of dancing 
such as we have not seen before. We 
are far from having seen its highest 
development yet; and in the meanwhile 
the Russian ballet at the opera and the 
work of Pavlova and Mordkin at the 
Palace Theatre is giving London so- 
ciety some of the highest and most 
zesthetic enjoyment that it has had 
for years. The puritan idea of dancing 
was that it is a material, fleshly, and 
sensual thing; but dancing of this kind 
is about the most spiritual form of 
amusement that it is possible for a 
great public to appreciate. I do hope 
that we are getting away from the 
gross idea that a performer who wears 
very little clothing is necessarily giv- 
ing an indecent exhibition. Let anyone 
who doubts this go and see Pavlova, 
and then go to the nearest theatre 
where a musical comedy is being per- 
formed, and mark the deportment of 
some leading lady clothed from head 
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to foot, booted and hatted, and con- 
trast the two performances, even from 
this rather low and disgusting point of 
view. The one is all spirit and poetry, 
the other all flesh, allurement, and vul- 
garity. Perhaps I should apologize for 
even suggesting such an idea in this 
article, but I think it is still only a 
year ago that the Manchester Watch 
Committee fur’) le Miss Maud Allan's 
appearance in their theatres as being 
subversive of public morals. This fact 
should be remembered, and from time 
to time recalled to remembrance. 

For a rich and luxurious civilization 
like that of London there is a further 
stage in the cultivation of amusements 
of this kind. We are not content to 
go and see the dancers at the the- 
atre and the opera, we i must 
have them at our houses; with the 
result that you may be asked one 
night to a party to see Mordkin and 
Pavlova, and the next to see Pavlova 
and Mordkin. But this lavish generos- 
ity on the part of the hostesses implies 
a misunderstanding of the spirit of 
dancing, against which they should be 
warned. <A certain mystery and re- 
moteness are essential to such dances. 
You must not be too close to them, 
or the mystery is gone; the illusion of 
lightness, of butterfly hovering, cannot 
be maintained when you hear the per- 
former breathing hard, see the sweat 
upon his face, and, in a movement which 
is all floating and flying, hear the sound 
of his feet on the floor. The illusion 
and sense of separation that the stage 
gives are almost indispensable. For 
the charm of the new dancing is that 
it is a poetic and spiritual thing; and 
that which is to stimulate our fantasy 
must not obtrude on our attention the 
physical effort by which the spirit in 
us is awakened. 

Filson Young. 








The Parliament Bill for the limita- 
tion of the veto of the House of Lords 
and for the suppression of the finan- 
cial powers which it claimed and as- 
serted in November, 1909, was passed 
on the 10th of August in the House 
of Lords by a majority of 17. Lord 
Morley was able to muster for the 
Government the respectable figure of 
131, while the total of the “Forwards,” 
“Die-hards,” or“Ditchers” as Lord Hals- 
bury’s followers are called, numbered 
114. It was certainly “a tight fit’; 


but we think the Government was jus- | 


tified in running the risk of tempo- 
rary defeat for the sake of avoiding a 
wholesale creation of new peers. Since 
the last General Election there has 
really been no doubt as to the ultimate 
issue; and even if there had been, the 
sharp contrast between the public 
apathy (on which so many Unionist 
speakers remarked) and the tragic pos- 
turings of the “Die-hards” was well 
calculated to reduce the last scene to 
the level of a melodrama. In congrat- 
ulating Lord Morley on his victory, and 
Lord Lansdowne on his successful re- 
sistance to the firebrands on his own 
side, we cannot withhold our admira- 
tion for Lord Halsbury’s display of 
physical energy, though he and his 
friends were never able to explain why 
(after conceding the second reading of 
the Bill, and learning that the King was 
ready to create as many peers as might 
be necessary) they deserved to be taken 
quite seriously. It was a theatrical 
display; but the compositon of the For- 
wards fone of the most unlettered and 
undistinguished lists of names that has 
ever been seen in an important divi- 
sion) shows how little their policy ap- 
pealed to men of sense, knowledge, 
and political standing. Of their whole 
number the merest handful is in the 
habit of attending debates in the House 
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of Lords. They were whipped up at 
the last moment—dragged from the 
backwoods into the limelight by the 
same instinct for sport which is taking 
them to-day to the moors of Yorkshire 
and Scotland. It is not by such men 
or such means that the principles of 
representative government and the rule 
of majorities can be resisted or over- 
thrown. 

Now that the last and liveliest scene 
of a long controversy is over we may 
usefully pass in rapid review the his- 
tory of this Parliament Bill. Of its 
remoter origins in the speeches of Mr. 
John Bright and Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain we need not speak. Its real his- 
tory begins with the Government of 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman. When 
the first important measure of that Ad- 
ministration, the Education Bill, passed 
by a very large majority through the 
Commons, was rejected by the Lords, 
the Liberal party naturally insisted 
that a policy should be initiated which 
would make legislation by Liberal Gov- 
ernments practicable. Accordingly the 
famous Veto resolutions were passed 
through the House of Commons on 
June 26, 1907, by a majority of 285. 
It was thought that these resolutions 
would have had some effect in restrain- 
ing and moderating the action of the 
Second Chamber. But the Tariff Re 
form movement has brought into the 
Conservative party, and especially into 
the ranks of its journalists, a wild ele- 
ment, which regards any revolutionary 
step, anything likely to create confu- 
sion, as a master stroke of party strat- 
egy. In the latter months of 1908 and 
the early months of 1909 the country, 
as the by-elections clearly showed. was 
beginning to revert to a more conserva- 
tive mood; and had the Conservative 
party remained conservative it would 
almost certainiy have been returned to 
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power in due course by the swing of 
the pendulum. But at the end of No- 
vember, 1909, the House of Lords re- 
jected the Budget (“referred it to the 
country”) by a majority of 275. This 
rejection the Commons immediately de- 
clared to be unconstitutional by a ma- 
jority of 215. The House of Lords had 
its way; Parliament was dissolved; the 
Budget and the proposals for the lim- 
itation of the Veto were referred to 
the country along with Tariff Reform 
and Home Rule, and the Government 
returned to power with a majority of 
124. On February 21st the King’s 
Speech promised that proposals should 
be made with all convenient speed “to 
define the relations between the Houses 
of Parliament, so as to secure the un- 
divided authority of the House of Com- 
mons over finance and its predomi- 
nance in legislation.” In April the Veto 
resolutions were passed through the 
Commons by a majority of 105, and 
the Parliament Bill was introduced. In 
the middle of April the Premier, after 
corference with the King, declared that 
the Government, if it were not able to 
give statutory effect to its Veto policy, 
would either resign or recommend an- 
other dissolution of Parliament. But 
“in no case will we recommend a 
dissolution except under such condi- 
tions as will secure that in the new 
Parliament the jydgment of the people 
as expressed at the elections will be 
earried into law.” Shortly afterwards 
eame the ‘sudden illness of King Ed- 
ward, and his death on May 6th. An 
attempt was then made to obtain a set- 
tlement by consent in order to relieve 
a young and inexperienced King of his 
difficulties, and to avoid either another 
election or a resort to the use of the 
prerogative. About the middle of June 
the Conference began between leading 
men on both sides. Its proceedings 
were secret, but we know that an 
agreement was nearly reached. On 
November 10th the failure of the Con- 
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ference was announced, and three days 
later the Prime Minister advised King 
George to dissolve Parliament in order 
to ascertain once more and with final 
precision the opinion of the country 
upon the Parliament Bill. We now 
know that the understanding between 
the Prime Minister and the King was 
complete and definite, for the Prime 
Minister's advice was accompanied by 
the following statement :— 


His Majesty’s Ministers cannot take 
the responsibility of advising a disso- 
lution unless they may understand that 
in the event of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment being approved by an ade. 
quate majority in the new House of 
Commons his Majesty would be ready 
to exercise his Constitutional power of 
creating peers if needed to secure that 
effect should be given to the decision of 
the country. 


Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne 
thereupon proposed an alternative pol- 
icy—a reform of the House of Lords, 
a joint committee, and a referendum, 
when the Houses differed on important 
measures. As a result of the General 
Election in December this alternative 
was decisively rejected, and the Liberal 
Government returned to power with a 
majority of 126. They again intro- 
duced the Parliament Bill into the 
House of Commons, passed it, and sent 
it up to the House of Lords. Lord 
Lansdowne introduced and carried 
amendments, converting the Bill into a 
measure somewhat resembling the pol- 
icy which he and Mr. Balfour had 
placed before the country last Novem- 
ber. Last Tuesday the House of Com- 
mons rejected the crucial amendments 
of Lord Lansdowne and returned the 
Bill to the Lords. Meanwhile a strong 
and vigorous section of the Unionist 
Party, led by Lord Halsbury, Mr. Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, Mr. F. E. Smith, Lord 
Milner, and others, got up a strong 
movement of revolt against the official 
policy. Mr. Balfour and Lord Lans- 
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downe endeavored to propitiate them 
by moving a vote of censure on the 
Government, which was, of course, de- 
feated in the Commons and passed in 
the Lords. But the “Die-hards” re- 
fused to submit. They whipped up the 
“backwoodsmen” to insist on the Lans- 
downe amendments, in order to defeat 
the Bill for a few weeks and to force 
a creation of peers. After two days 
of sharp controversy and recrimination, 
which have strained the relations be- 
tween leading Unionists, the Govern- 
ment, as we have seen, has succeeded 
in carrying its Bill intact, and much 
The Economist. 


relief will be felt by moderate men of 
all parties. We have always held that 
the Government Bill, now about to be- 
come law, is the most moderate and 
practicable device for removing the 
constitutional deadlock, and for con- 
firming in this country the system of 
representative government which has 
been the unwritten law of the Consti- 
tution since 1832. The action taken by 
the King and the Prime Minister has 
been scrupulously constitutional, and 
will be generally approved by public 
opinion. 
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E. P. Dutton & Co. will bring out 
in the autumn Romain Rolland’s “Life 
of Tolstoi.” The author was long a 
friend and admirer of Tolstoi—and his 
book is one of the most sane apprecia- 
tions that has appeared. The same 
firm will also publish Arnold Bennett's 
“Hilda Lessways” in October—and 
Pierre de Coulevain’s “Heart of Life.” 


Grief giving way to hope, love and 
joy, under the influence of solitude and 
the sea, is the theme of the slender 
story which Joseph Horner Coates 
names “The Spirit of the Island.” The 
descriptive passages which fill a large 
part of the book are said to have been 
suggested by the scenery of Martha's 
Vineyard, but the heroine—a piquant, 
pathetic sprite—is surely of the writer’s 
own creation. Little, Brown & Co. 


Among books for young readers 
which T. Y. Crowell & Co. expect to 
publish this month are “The Aeroplane 
at Silver Fox Farm,” by James Otis, 
a sequel to “The Wireless Station at 
Silver Fox Farm,” which is already in 
its third edition, and “Boy Scouts in 
the Maine Woods,” also by Mr. Otis; 


“The Unmannerly Tiger and Other 
Korean Tales” by Dr. William Elliott 
Griffis; and an edition from new plates 
of Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt’s book for 
little people, “Happy Children.” 


Little, Brown & Co’s autumn fiction 
will include “Havoc,” a typical story of 
international intrigue by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, illustrated in color by 
Howard Chandler Christy; ‘When 
Woman Proposes,” a love story by Anne 
Warner, illustrated in color by Char- 
lotte Weber-Ditzler; “The Road,” a tale 
of railroad building in the Balkans by 
Frank Saville; “The Lotus Lantern,” 
the romance of a Geisha girl by Mary 
Imlay Taylor and Martin Sabine; “At 
Good Old Siwash,” humorous college 
tales by George Fitch; and “‘Across the 
Latitudes,” stories of the sea by John 
Fleming Wilson. 


The “Secretary for Frivolous Affairs” 
of May Futtrelle’s sprightly story is a 
“roung, good-looking, well-bred, well- 
educated, well-read, tactful girl, speak- 
ing French and understanding bridge, 
football, baseball and golf,” who re- 
plies to the advertisement of a woman 
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of wealth, and goes to her North Shore 
place for the summer, ostensibly to be 
her private secretary but really to help 
break up undesirable attachments 
which the son and daughter are form- 
ing. Sbe succeeds in only half the 
scheme, but the little play ends to the 
satisfaction of the chief actors, not- 
withstanding. A series of mysterious 
thefts, in which some family jewels 
are involved, adds the detective inter- 
est to a story of fashionable life, light 
ani trifling but perfectly clean. The 
Fobbs-Merrill Co. 


Henry Holt & Co. expect to have 
ready in November Burton E. Steven- 
son’s “Favorite Poems in English,” 
which promises to be the most com- 
prehensive as well as the most up-to- 
date anthology of English verse ever 
published. It will make a volume of 
3,000 pages, but as it will be printed 
on India paper it will not be incon- 
veniently large or heavy. About eleven 
hundred poets will be represented by 
about 3,500 poems and the range of 
selection, as might be inferred from 
this statement, extends to more recent 
and less widely known writers as weil 
as to those ordinarily included in svch 
collections. The compiler has gone 
carefully through the works of all the 
great English poets and the work of 
most of the minor ones and has ex- 
amined about two hundred other an- 
thologies and the prominent American 
magazines, including, among others, 
The Living Age from the beginning. 
The use of India paper makes possible 
a single column to the page instead 
of the usual two column arrangement, 
with a corresponding gain in ease of 
reading. 


Octave Thanet’s “Stories That End 
Well,” conveys an enticing promise in 
its title for readers who are disinclined 
toward the tragic in fiction, feeling 
perhaps that there is enough that is 
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melancholy in real life without going 
far afield for it in the creations of the 
fancy. The author is true to her prom- 
ise, for each of the eleven stories 
grouped in the volume does end well, 
even at the sacrifice now and then of 
the probabilities in the case. There is, 
for exainple, a rich young woman ideal- 
ist, who conducts her household on the 
highest idealistic principles, with some 
amusing results; there is the pathetic 
tale of the ardent Blaine partisan who, 
after his mind has become enfeebled, 
attends the convention which nomi- 
nated McKinley under the hallucination 
that Blaine was the nominee; there is 
the romance of the “little lonely girl” 
and a rich young American who fall 
in love with each other in complete 
ignorance of the fact that each has 
been chosen for the other by their el- 
ders; and the rest, all ending well, and 
all illustrating the author’s cheerful op- 
timism and her large-hearted interest 
in social questions. Bobbs Merrill Co. 


A less complex character than Edwin 
Clayhanger, and appealing almost 
wholly to the sense of humor and 
scarcely at all to the sympathy, is 
“Denry the Audacious,” Arnold Ben- 
nett’s latest addition to his galiery of 
Five Towns’ photographs. The son of 
a widowed washerwoman who saves a 
certain amount of time every day by 
addressing him as “Denry,” Edward 
Henry Machin, after completing the 
course at the Endowed School, feels 
it inconceivable that he should work 
in clay with his hands, and through 
the interest of one of his mother’s pa- 
tronesses is made stenographer to the 
Town Clerk. The ease with which he 
contrives the incertion of his own name 
in the list of invitations to the Mayor's 
ball, paying the dancing-mistress for 
lessons and the tailor for a dress-suit 
by inserting theirs at the same time, 
and the assurance with which he leads 
out the Countess for the first dance in 
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the face of a row of hesitating alder- 
men, justify his conviction that, though 
not clever nor brilliant, he is pecu- 
liarly gifted. On his prompt dismissal 
by his employer, he becomes a rent- 
collector, advancing delinquent tenants 
from his own purse at three-pence a 
week for a half-crown; allows himself 
to be engaged to the dancing-mistress; 
spends his August holiday at Llan- 
dudno to be near her; equips an old 
life-boat with a crew from a foundered 
Norwegian barque and makes a pro- 
digious profit taking visitors out to the 
wreck; detaches himself from the danc- 
ing-mistress on account of her extrav- 
agance; founds a Universal Thrift 
Club, and at thirty is making four 
thousand pounds a year, with the story 
not two-thirds through. He continues 
to be subject to attacks of the unex- 
pected and whether they lead to his 
driving the Countess behind his mule 
to the opening of the Policemen’s In- 
stitute, jockeying his mother out of 
their shabby cottage into the amazing 
hovse he has been building for her 
on the sly, or capturing the grand an- 
nuiversary procession of the “Signal” 
and turning it into a triumph for his 
“daily,” he is always light-hearted and 
amusing. The comedy ends with a 
final surprise in a touch of real ro- 
mance, and when Denry confides to 
his bride his longing to be the young- 
est mayor of all, he is almost winning. 
Not one of Mr. Bennett's profoundest 
studies, nor one of his most brilliant, 
this is still an extremely clever book. 
QE. P. Dutton & Co. 


Havelock Ellis’s “The World of 
Dreams,” is a careful, scientific, and 
sensible study of the phenomena of 
dreams. It is based not on exceptional 
dreams of abnormal people, but on 
the natural dreams of sane and healthy 
persons, and from these are drawn sug- 
gestions as to the laws and conditions 
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that govern dreaming, the elements of 
dreams and the part played by the 
senses, emotions and memory, each 
receiving close analysis. In general 
the author divides dreams into two 
classes—the representative, in which 
the imagery is taken from the world 
of memory and experience alone, and 
the presentative, where some recogniz- 
able stimulus to consciousness is pres- 
ent, either external or from within the 
body. The sleeping consciousness, he 
maintains, far from being illogical or 
unreasonable, is constantly struggling 
to reconcile and adjust the images that 
present themselves. The reason that 
the combination so often seems gro- 
tesque or inconsequent to waking 
thought, is that so many avenues of 
reason and association are closed dur- 
ing sleep. Emotion, a strong factor 
in dreams, arises often from sensations 
within the body, which seem much 
more important and significant to sleep- 
ing than to waking consciousness. 
Dreams of murder and crime are thus 
accounted for as efforts of the sleep- 
ing consciousness to supply an occur- 
rence of sufficient grewsomeness to 
match emotions of horror already felt. 
So dreams of flying and falling are 
usually due to some slight distur)b- 
ance in the respiratory organs. In dis- 
cussing the symbolism of dreams the 
author dismisses as too narrow Trend's 
theory that all dreams are based on 
some desire, expressed by means of a 
symbol. Rather he holds that symbol- 
ism is due to the tendency to objectify 
one’s own feelings, even to the creating 
sometimes of an imaginary personality. 
The effect of this analysis of dream life 
is healthful, tending to do away with 
superstition in regard to dreams, while 
increasing our respect for our dream 
consciousness as a basis for psycho- 
logical study. Houghton-Mifflin Com- 


pany. 











